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JANUARY, 1900 
Month of merriment and of woe, 
Of blazing fires, and driving snow, 
Of jocund feasting and hunger's 
pain, 
New Year’s greetings, and fields of 
slain, 
Thou usherest in a year; the last 
Of a century, greatest of all the 
past. 


What shall earth’s joyful peoples 


gain 

Ere thy peaceful feasts come round 
again? 

What stress endure of fray and 
loss, 

Ere again thy ice-tipped lances toss, 

And keen frost-arrows sweep 
amain 

Through field and copse, o’er land 
and main. 
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By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


ITH the center of 
the stage occupied 
by Roberts, the 
opening of the sec- 
ond session of the 
56th Congress was 
somewhat spectac- 
ular. The recurring 
speakership con- 
test was eliminat- 
ed,indicating an in- 

fluence of the spirit of consolidation 
which permeates the business world of 
to-day. This suggests a political trust 
as afuture possibility. The action of 
the play on the legislative chess board 
begun rather earlier in the session than 
usual, and there is an atmosphere of 
earnest business intention and less 
partisan rancor apparent in Washing- 
ton at this time than for many years 
past. 

Perhaps the general prosperity of the 
country has had a soothing effect, and 
the spectacle of Democratic congress- 
men giving out appointments in their 
district under a Republican adminis- 
tration for the census department is 
decidedly an innovation and is perhaps 
a hint of what we are to have in 
Twentieth century politics, as a per- 
fection of civilservice. With both the 
senate and the house, the executive 
controlled by the Republican party for 


the first time in a decade, the oppos- 
ing partisans seem unusually genial 
tempered. The attempt to stir up 
and arouse party feeling on either side 
of the house to the old time fever pitch 
is like an attempt to resuscitate a 
faded fad. 


* * * * 


The ancient tradition of senatorial 
courtesy hovers about the house of 
Representatives, for no speaker ever 
enjoyed more completely the personal 
friendship of various political faiths 
than Colonel Henderson. The caucus- 
elect as an “official fiance’ of six 
months’ standing, became speaker-in- 
fact with ceremonies and functions as 
merry as the time-honored martial 
chimes. 

Will it continue so? The contact of 
minds compressed within the hor- 
izon of a legislative body, must sooner 
or later bring friction, and the con- 
gressional sea is too smooth at this 
time to satisfy the canny old political 
prophets as to future sunny skies. 

With a hand grasp that indicated 
that he had well learned his trade as 
blacksmith, I was greeted by Brigham 
H. Roberts at the Metropolitan Hotel. 
As he walked along the corridors the 
people about seemed to shrink from 
him, but craned their necks to catch 
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a glimpse of the “unseated congress- 
man” as long as he was in sight. 
“An interview fora magazine?” said 
the Utah man, raising his eyebrows. 
“Well, I have denied myself that pleas- 
ure thus far, but I say now that there is 


MISS ADAH ROBERTS 


Photo by Johnson, Salt Lake City 
not the remotest shadow of a doubt 
that I will take my seat in the house 
to which I was legally elected and to 
which I am rightfully entitled.” 


* + * 


Mr. Roberts is a man perhaps past 
fifty—of stocky build—with brown 
wavy hairstreaked with gray. His 
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keen gray eyes indicate a man of in- 
telligence and resource and his mous- 
tache curls down into his mouth ina 
way, that implies determination. 

“This contest does not appall me. 
The atmosphere of opposition I have 


ee 


experienced all my life. In my own 
native land I faced the mobs of Lon- 
don, who, in their fury, tried to get 
me under foot to trample me to death. 
In Tennessee I faced it again. Inthe 
Mormon church, in my own political 
party I have stood for what I thought 
to be right, fair and just despite the 
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MPS. ADMIRAL DEWEY AT HOME 


Clinedinst, Photographer. 


wild demands of the mob. This fren- 
zy of unreasoning opposition will have 
its reaction. Its very fury will soon 
exhaust itself. I opposed woman’s 
suffrage, thrown out as a sop to Mor- 
mons by both political parties in Utah. 
I opposed it because it gave an unfair 
advantage to the Mormon church. The 
fact seems to be lost sight of that a 
man can be of Mormon religious faith 
and remain a true American citizen.” 

A young lady of strong, dark feat- 
ures, withal defiant, is Miss Adah 
Roberts, the daughter who has come to 
Washington to face the storm, and who 
has all her father’s pugnacity. She is 
intensely interested in his cause and 
is not at all discouraged, although she 
resented the treatment accorded her 
as a curious freak, in a defiance of no 
uncertain tone. 

Under the nervous tension of the 


investigation Mr. Roberts chews gum 
incessantly and keeps himself under 


control. ‘The fate of popular idols is 
seen in Dewey and Hobson, whose pic- 
tures are to-day turned to the wall. 
Are the American people governed by 
their moments of frenzy, now hot, 
now cold? The lawof refraction and 
reflection must hold good in my case. 
The cringing cowardice of members in 
my own party in not daring to man- 
fully face the maddened mob spirit of 
their constituents when they know 
they are wrong is indeed pitiable. They 
have raked my career and I stand up- 
on my record as a citizen. The 
bitterness of personal feuds has been 
fanned into the proportions of a na- 
tional issue.” 

He continued, speaking rapidly: 
“Congressmen ought to be more than 
political weather vanes, and the inves- 
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tigation will bring out startling devel- 
opments and a complete reversal of 
public sentiment, Let polygamy be 
prohibited by constitutional amend- 
ment, once and forever. I will vote 
for that, but I will not desert those dear 
to me, to cruel malice and hate of the 
world even though my life were at 
stake.” 

The face of the daughter lighted up 


MISS BELLE HENDERSON, Daughter of Speaker Henderson 


Stalee, Photographer 


with approval as her father closed this 
earnest talk. 


Now, there is the interview. We 
submit it as a fair hearing to which all 
accused are entitled. 

Oey ie Meee 

The large influx of Washington’s 
population, which marks the initiative 
of every Congress, now breathes the 
same atmosphere. 
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“Standing roomonly” signs were out 
when the Roberts case opened, and 
upwards of two thousand people 
were disappointed; a large number 
were represented by the active cam- 
paigners, who aided in the work which 
was stacked many feet high, in the 
form of petitions of mammoth size, 
separately wrapped in the American ° 
flag, and bearing the card of the sec- 
tion of country whose senti- 
ments were therein expressed. 
Huge bouquets and floral de- 
signs, with the donors’ card at- 
tached,exerted theirinfluence. 
The first day of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress will go down in 
history as an eloquent ap- 
peal for the protection of the 
high standing of American 
womanhood. Every member 
of the House instinctively felt 
the presence and watchful eye 
of’ woman. 

And such an assemblage! 


In the galleries were wives, 
mothers, daughters and sisters 
from every State in the Union, 
and many foreign lands. Con- 
spicuous among the richly- 
attired Americans were the 
Oriental costumes of Minister 
and Madame Wee Ting Fang. 
Seated in the diplomatic gal- 
lery wasa galaxy of some of 
the most prominent of the 
diplomatic corps. Lord Paun- 
cefote and other members 

of the household of the British 
Embassy were present, But the 
centre of attraction in the gallery was 
the wife of the newly-elected speaker 
of the House. Mrs. Henderson ap- 
peared unconscious of the fact, and 
half leaned over the balcony in her 
eagerness to note what was taking 
place. She is a handsome woman, 
with gray hair, worn pompadour, and 
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In pursuance of ‘The National Magazine's" policy of exactness, and in order to verify authentically some impor- 
tant points in the interview with Mr. Roberts, we publish the following letter in which he attests their accuracy: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES U. S. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. December 18th, 1899. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple: 


A representative of your magazine handed me to-day your letter in which you ask, (1) ‘‘Would you vote for 
aconstitutional amendment probibiting polygamy?”’ (2) ‘‘Do you stand on the tssue against you as an infringement 
upon the rights of free religious belief as an American oe standing ready and amenable tothe laws of the 
country ?’’ Answering your first question, I would say that I would have no particular objection to voting for a 
constitutional amend ment prohibiting polygamy. Not at all so far as affecting the matter of polygamy is concerned. 
Any objection that I would have to such an amendment would be purely for the reason that I would regard such 
action as unnecessary, and at the same time it would be taking from the state governments a matter that should be 
left to the regulation of state law. In other words, it would appear to me to be an entrenchment upon the right of 
the states by the general government ; an enlargement of the general government, and a reduction of the powers of 
the state governments. Such an amendment is only regarded as necessary in order to reach the supposed polygamy 
of Utah. That matter, however, is already more completely under the ban of constitutional provision and state 
statutory law in Utab than in any other state in the Union, and there is no necessity for any national legislation so 
Sar as Utab is concerned. ; 

Relative to your second question I would say: that it is not a question of infringement 7 my religious rights 
at all, The simple question ts, whether a person possessed of all the qualifications prescribed by the Constitution for 
a member of Congress, and who is guilty of no 
offence which acts as a disqualification for the : : 
office be holds, ought to be denied the right ‘ 
of being sworn in and exercising the functions bd 
of bis office. That is the whole question. } 

Very truly yours, =< 
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outlining a face extremely youthful. 
Their only daughter resides with 
them. Miss Henderson has devoted 
years to her music, and is an accom- 
plished musician. 

The glorious achievements of Ad- 
miral Dewey, and the result in the 
minds of the public, precipitates the 
issue, where heretofore the general 
of the army has taken precedence over 
the admiral of the navy. Consequent- 
ly Admiral Dewey’s position at the 
New Year’s reception at the White 
House will settle the agitation. 


The measure of overshadowing in- 
terest is the financial bill, establishing 
the gold standard, and there will 
be oratorical fireworks, printed and 
spoken. 

An interview with Senator Allison 
brought the usual results. He talked 
pleasantly of everything else, but not 
a word concerning the pending meas- 
ure. He isa distinguished example of 
a statesman of action and deeds rather 
than words; a man who talks of what 
is done rather than what will be done. 


The insular possession is another 
great question to be met. And this in- 
volves one of the great problems of the 
coming century and confidence and 
personal regard in President McKin- 
ley, which extends far beyond partisan 
bounds. 


a ee 

There is an interest in the “new con- 
gressman” equal to that in the new 
minister. The shifting sands of polit- 
ical fortunes and friendships in the 
National capital keep up a stirring 
interest in personalities. The no- 
body and stranger of to-day may be 
a man in position of power and influ- 
ence to-morrow. The figure of ex-Sen- 
ator Edmunds here to contend against 
the seating of Quay, is like a reminis- 
cent glance at the past. In contrast 


~~ 
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to ex-Senator Edmunds, is the fresh, 
boyish face of Senator Beveridge, the 
“Gentleman from Indiana.” He wears 
a silk hat to carry easily his senatorial 
honors and has the form and feature 
of an orator in training and lying in 
wait for some great emergency. 
William Astor Chanler of New York 
is a prominent figure among the new 
young men in the House, who, fresh 
with his laurels from the Spanish war, 
young, handsome and wealthy—what 
more, you say! Well, there are con- 
gressmen who are legislative drift- 
wood, but young Chanler is a man of 
action and has high-minded and lofty 
patriotic ideals. But I must not con- 
tinue, there are 106 new congressmen. 


* * * * 


There was a ring of true patriot- 
ism in President McKinley’s speech 
at Mt. Vernon on the anniversary of 
the death of Washington. In fact the 
inspiration in the life and words of 
President William McKinley has a 
more potent influence on the young 
people of America than can be esti- 
mated atthis time. No chief execu- 
tive since Lincoln has been in such 
close touch with the common people. 

Brave, tender, manly, and every 
inch of his towering stature a sol- 
dier, was General Lawton! Who 
that did not feel the tears start at the 
sad news? His death strikes home to 
the hearts of the people. Scarcely a 
year ago I left him in Washington with 
Peter MacQueen where they were pre- 
paring to leave forthe Philippines. 
Kindly and genuine to the core, his 
friendship and memory is cherished. 
Mr. MacQueen, who was his close per- 
sonal friend, and who sailed with him 
to Manila and followed him in his in- 
trepid campaign the past year, will 
pay a tribute to the fallen hero in the 
February number of “The National 
Magazine.” 
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By Arthur W. Tarbell * 


HE sun was setting red to the 
west as we made our way up the 
channel of the: Mersey. ‘Liver- 

pool in three hours more’—that was 
the word. With every turn of the 
screws the eagerness for war news be- 
came keener. Seven dayson the At- 
lantic had almost made us forget the 
newsboy’s cry of “Extry,” and I had 
heard one man in the smoking-room 
say that there ought to be a way of 
tapping the cable in mid-ocean. Ig- 

* When the war in South Africa became an assured 
fact, Mr. Tarbell was commissioned by “The National 
Magazine” to go to the Transvaal as Its official repre- 
sentative; but was as secure at the British war 
office ndon hg ey papers to join the 
army in South og ‘Mr. Hugh MacQueen, who is thor- 
oughly informed of the situation by reason of long resi- 
dence in the country, has been 4 the field since tte open- 
ing of hostilities, and. will furnish letters to ‘The National 


Magazine.” if they can be gotten to America by way of 
Delagoa Bay. 


norance fora week of how runs the 
world, especially when a great war 
was pending, is a chafing ordeal for 
the average American to take con- 
tentedly. 

“There goes the ‘Servia,’ gentlemen, 
outward bound with troops for the 
Transvaal.” 

The second officer of the “New Eng- 
land” joined us and pointed his finger 
ata big double “red stacker” that 
fairly abeam of us was moving west- 
ward to the sea. It was our first evi- 
dence that war was abroad through 
the land, and the sight of -what was 
once the crack boat of the Cunard line 
now transformed into atroopship, her 
decks swarming with soldiers who 
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waved their hats and cheered as we 
dipped our colors to them, set the 
blood a-tingling. 

It would seem that in the case of the 
present war England took very much 
to heart some of her unfortunate les- 
sons of the past. Long before Mr. 
Kruger’s ultimatum expired on the 
11th of October last, and long before 
war had become in the least certain, 
she was quietly moving troops towards 
South Africa according to her plan of 
progressive reinforcement. 

The-advent of October found En- 
gland getting together the largest 
army of white men she has putin the 
field since the Crimean campaign. 
Two weeks later the “Reserves,” 
twenty thousand in number, were 
called out—something which cannot 
be done, according to the English con- 
stitution, unless “in case of imminent 
national danger or of a great emergen- 
cy.” Acase of great emergency in the 
opinion of Her Majesty had arisen, 


and the cry that surged in the heart 
of every reserve was: “Back to the 


army again!” Another fortnight and 
every soldier of the British empire 
stood at arms, ready forthe call. And 
in all directions round the curve of the 
world “the drum of the racing screw” 
was heard, for transport after trans- 
port had left England, India, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and Queens- 
land, carrying their respective contin- 
gents, with compasses set for South 
Africa. 

It was an easy thing for Kipling to 
pen the line, “Fifty thousand horse 
and foot going to Table Bay.” It has 
been quite another thing for the War 
Office to get them there. The feat 
undertaken by England, and in a 
splendid way to be accomplished, of 
transporting eighty thousand men in 
eight weeks over six thousand miles 
of water, is without a parallel in his- 
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tory. Few possess an adequate con- 
ception of the great mass of work and 
worry which this task has involved. 
Yet the necessary mobilization and 
transportation has been done, and 
done with acelerity and precision that 
has excited the admiration of the en- 
tire military world. At the outbreak 
of the war all the steamship lines were 
immediately drawn upon to furnish 
vessels for transport service. In rapid 
succession the “Aurania,” ‘“Pavonia,” 
“Cephalonia,” “Catalonia,” “Servia,” 
“Armenian,” “Nomadic,” “Mohawk,” 
“America,” “Columbian,” ‘“Rapidan,” 
“Canada,” “Victorian” and ‘Majes- 
tic,” and nearly threescore other ves- 
sels of lesser tonnage, went out of 
commission as foreign-going passen- 
get liners and went into the dockyards 
to be fitted up as troopships. On the 
superbly-fitted carriers of the Castle 
Line, which sail weekly from South- 
ampton with the “Cape Mail,” and 
which are the finest boats plying regu- 
larly to South Africa, all the accom- 
modations were at once impressed by 
the government for the use of army of- 
ficers. The two or three other African 
liners were taken up in the same man- 
ner. Passages to the Cape, for the 
ordinary traveler, have been difficult 
indeed to secure. 

The Army and Navy store in Lon- 
don, confessedly as busy a place as the 
world knows anywhere, even in time 
of peace, is now working at nothing 
more or less than the pace that kills. 
At the shipping points, sheds and 
wharves as far as the eye can see are 
piled high with war material and com- 
missariat stores. A “city of packing 
cases,”that was the picture in a word 
as it seemed to me. On sailing days, 
which is nearly every day, the “special 
trains for Atkins” arrive, creating con- 
siderable animation of scene but little 
or no confusion of events. Officers in 
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campaigning kits are to be met at 
every turn, and brief, stumbling, and 
prosaic farewell words heard on every 
side. For the Briton is not glib with 
his tongue at such times. 

It is a popular war, popular with the 
masses, there can be no doubt of that. 
I thought this fact was well attested 
by the enthusiasm which marked the 
departure on October 14th of General 
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disappointed; the man who opened 
the campaign in South Africa wore an 
ordinary “bowler” and blue overcoat, 
such as would have allowed him to 
pass muster at a meeting of county 
farmers. The crowd, however, found 
its compensation for coming in the 
arrival shortly of the Prince of Wales, 
followed by the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Wolesley, Sir Evelyn Wood, the 


GENERAL SIR REDVERS BULLER GOING ABOARD THE ‘“‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” 
FOR THE SEAT OF WAR 


Photo by Milner, London. 


Sir Redvers Buller from Waterloo Sta- 
tion, London, for Southampton, where 
h2 was to embark on the “Dunottar 
castle.” There was, of course, a 
special train of five cars, one of which, 
the curious-minded may care to know, 
was lined with yellow silk, for the 
General, Lady Aubrey Buller and her 
two daughters. The many who ex- 
pected on this occasion to see some 
sort of a military pageant were vastly 


Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Methuen 
and other distinguished persons. As 
the train started, the Prince was the 
last to wish the General a farewell. 


“Good-bye, good-bye, wish you jolly 
good luck,” were his words. 

Then a few seconds later the Gen 
eral’s square head emerged from the 
car window to be met by a waving of 
hats, the Prince leading, and by a sal- 
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vo of cheers from a multitude who, on 
tiptoes, thronged the platform, and in 
addition, were perched up on luggage 
trucks, news stands, ticket offices and 
steel girders overhead. Then last of 
all, of course, came the singing of the 
now inevitable, but never superfluous 
“Rule Britannia.” At Southampton, 
onthe sailing of the “Dunottar Castle,” 
the General was the recipient of a 
similar farewell. As the ship swung 


clear of her mooring dock, he stood 
at the starboard end of the bridge 
acknowledging cheer after cheer of the 
thousands who had assembled to wish 
him God-speed. 


* * 


Londoners had their first oppor- 
tunity of cheering troops under orders 
for the Transvaal on October roth, 
when a detachment of the New South 
Wales Langers, which had been train- 
ing for the month past at Aldershot, 
passed through the metropolis. On 
the march through the city they halted 
before the Mansion House to be ad- 
dressed by the Lord Mayor, who after- 
wards led the singing of the national 
anthem. 

The departure of the Rifle Brigade 
on the “German” was naturally a bit 
excessive in interest, for this regiment 
has seen harder fighting and more of 
it than any other in the imperial 
army. Inthe Peninsula war, at Wa- 
terloo, the Crimean, the Mutiny, the 
Afghan war and in the Khartoum cam- 
paign, wherever the laurels of the 
British soldier have been hard pressed 
there the “Green Jackets” or the 
“Sweeps,” as they are more popularly 
known, have stood by the “colors” at 
all costs. Because of this proud rec- 
ord the Royal Dragoons have acquired 
incourse of time a certain prestige 
and general smartness that is univer- 
sally recognized. And the officers, 
too, havea certain quiet swagger that 
is quite their own. H. R. H. the Duke 
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of Connaught, who is commander-in- 
chief of this crack organization, came 
down to London to give his men a 
warm parting. 

Far and away the most picturesque 
spectacle that I have seen in connec- 
tion with the sailing of Her Majesty's 
transports was the departure in early 
November from Liverpool of the 1st 
Battalion of “Gordon Highlanders.” It 
was one of those raw, mist-laden, shiv- 
ery sort of mornings such as an Amer- 
ican is eternally associating with En- 
gland’s unbearable climate, but con- 
sidering the eagerness with which the 
town’s entire population turned out 
at an unseasonably early hour to see 
the régiment off, it might quite as 
well have been a June morning in the 
garden of Eden. From the station to 
the ship, adistance of perhaps a mile, 
the “Gordons” came swinging along 
wearing the famous scarlet tunics, the 
Gordon kilts, the Highland gaiters 
and the long, grey dolmans. It didn’t 
look a bit like war; it was more like 
one of those boulevard scenes, full of 
color and animation, such as one sees 
only in the gay French capital, That 
this was part of agrim movement to 
hold England’s “dominion over palm 
and pine” was hard to believe. The 
only things that suggested war in the 
least, were the kit-bags and the kharki 
covered pith helmets. Headed by-the 
regimental band, the men swept along, 
shoulder to shoulder, foot to foot, 
greeted continuously by echoing cheers 
that rose and fell in volume, a recep- 
tion which the Highlanders appreciat- 
ed quietly by the waving of rifles. . As 
they filed through the embarcation shed 
the men here and there in the ranks 
broke out into a Highland fling, while 
many others in number, awaiting their 
turn to pass on board the “Cheshire,” 
executed sword dances to the music of 
whistles by their comrades. It was a 
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royal “send-off,” the sort of a one that 
makes a man’s hair tingle at its roots, 
that the “Cheshire” received as she 
swung out into the Mersey. From 
pier to pier, and. from shed to shed, 
from crowded tenders alongside and 
from all descriptions of river crafts, 
round after round of cheering sounded 
across the water. The final touch 
came to complete it all when, as the 
shouting died away, the bagpipes of 
the Gordons returned the farewell 
from the departing ship. 


* * * 


Making it a matter of personal ob- 


servation I am free to confess that 
many of the scenes I anticipated on 
some of the above occasions and on 
other days when I saw transports sail- 
ing, did not come off. With so much 
life and love hanging in the balance, 
I had expected, prior to my arrival, 
that Englishmen, and especially Eng- 
lishwomen, would take the departure 
of their sons and husbands with more 
display of feeling. 

Later, I found out here and there in 
London the ways in which, after her 
own quiet fashion, she is moved. Sev- 
eral times at the War Office I have 
seen a scene that told the story of the 
whole situation. It is a crowded outer 
room with little bulletin boards posted 
frequently on the walls, around which 
gather wives, sisters and sweethearts, 
reading down the list with a common 
dread. And then if one knew all there 
was to know, he would hear of men 
who pause daily in the rush of their 
business and tell the office boy to run 
out and get the latest “extra,” con- 
taining a full list of the killed and 
wounded; he would hear of families 
who leit their country for their town 
house this season much earlier than 
usual, that they might be in closer 
touch with the arrival of news; he 
would notice that on Saturdays men 
and women with faces that failed to 
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see the things around them might be 
seen coming from the direction of 
Waterloo Station after the “Cape 
Mail” had pulled out; and he would 
see the men at the club spend more 
time over the “ticker” with its mes- 
sages from the front, than over their 
cards and billiards. 

So when a troopship was about to 
sail with its burden of human fuel to 
feed a hell-fire of war, I have seen, in- 


Stead of any blatant exhibition of feel- 


ing or patriotism, simply extended 
lines of drab-colored soldiers quietly 
passing stores and equipments aboard 
the transport that was to take them’ 
out to Africa, very business-like, very 
much in earnest, and conscious not at 
all that anything conspicuously un- 
usual was going on. There was abso- 
lutely no glamor or glitter about the 
scene; only a generally enveloping 
fog, a background of grim, commer- 
cial enough looking dock-sheds and an 
amount of hard work to be done that 
permitted of no sentamentalizing. 
Later, when the right moment came, 
the men shouldered their kits, filed 
aboard, and to the accompaniment of 
many prosaic and hasty good-bys, 
coupled with jokes that were often 
coarse but good-spirited, the lines were 
cast off and the propellers began to 
churn up the dirty dock water. Then 
when she cleared entirely, you could 
see her decks and bulwarks thronged 
from stem to stern with the same 
quiet drab men who returned, as heart- 
ily as their choking throats allowed, 
the cheers that were sent to them for 
a Godspeed. That was-all. The No- 
vember fog, regardless of what the 
heart holds dear, speedily dropped its 
curtain on the first act of many a trag- 
edy. And you stand there on the 
dock feeling as only one does on such 
an occasion, “when you've shouted 
Rule Britannia,’ when you've sung 
‘God save the Queen.’” 
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OSTON still holds a certain pre- 
B eminence. It is likely that it 
always will. That pre-eminence 
consists of the fact that there is no 
city in America so combining the fa- 
cilities and surroundings, so possessing 


the atmosphere tending toinspire the , 


person who is an earnest, unpreten- 
tious pilgrim in the path of literature 
or allied intellectual pursuits. There 
is a peculiar public interest and sym- 
pathy, a deep respect for the literary 
calling that, as every toiler in the 
writing craft knows, is of forceful, in- 
spiring aid. In no other city of the 
country does this general regard for 
and enthusiasm over literature and 
the arts prevail to the extent that it 
does in Boston. For the writer, for 
the student, the city offers some ad- 
vantages that can scarce be obtained 
elsewhere. Quietude, harmony, book- 
ish influence are the entities that Bos- 
ton presents to an unrivalled degree. 

To him engaged in research or stu- 
dent labors, the situation takes on 
this suggestion: New York is too 
vaudevillian, Chicago is too breezy, 
but Boston is a countrified city, or a 
citified village, if you please. Libra- 
ries and schools are at every hand. A 
few minutes’ walk takes one from re- 
pository to repository. People, too, 
seem to know more of one another. 
There is more of the drowsy neighbor- 
hood, the “home” feeling. The com- 
mercial cutting of throats, the fright- 
ful fight for place does not seem to 
come to you so appallingly vivid as in 
Gotham. Nor as you see the crowds 
pokishly patrolling Tremont street, do 
you feel that driven-to-death sensation 


that comes over you when you are 
drawn in the maelstrom at Madison 
and State streets, Chicago, and in your 
lamb-like Eastern alarm, you want to 
ask «Where is the fire?” 

One of Boston’s literary landmarks, 
the old public library, that used to 
stand on Boylston at the corner of 
Tremont, has been torn down to make 
way for a theatre. The Athenaeum, 
on Beacon street, is still the cosy, 
quiet, delightful resort for literary 
workers that it has always been. The 
basement of the Old South Church and 
the musty book stalls of Cornhill re- 
main as they have for generations, the 
haven for curious folk seeking curious 
books. The chief landmark of letters 
is, of course, the famous “Old Corner 
Bookstore,” at School and Washington 
streets. In its history, embracing sev- 
eral generations, it is probable that no 
book store in the country has been so 
famous a rallying ground for cele- 
brated authors as has the “Old Cor- 
ner.’’ Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Sparks, 
Parkman, Channing, Brooks, are of 
those who have exchanged literary 
gossip in this quaint structure that, as 
the sign up near the eaves, says, was 
“Erected A. D. 1712.”" As the elder 
coterie has passed on, the younger has 
faithfully come into the breach, and 
to-day you will find them, the writer 
chaps and bookists, glancing over the 
magazines spread so temptingly upon 
the counters, quizzing the clerks or 
criticizing the late books. Many of the 
famous mots of Holmes were first ut- 
tered in this stuffy little shop. Many 
an epigramatic observation has the 
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Concord sage flashed forth when in- 
spired by the spirits of the ‘Old Cor- 
ner,” The register of the routine fre- 
quenters of the place would contain 
the most famous names that Boston 
has produced. Clarke’s, under the 
Park Street Church, is the present 
closest rival of the “Old Corner’ in its 
appeal to the literary crowd. Happen 
in there at almost any hour of the day 
and you are pretty sure to come across 
awriter ortwo. The new Public Li- 
brary is fast developing the requisite 
number of nooks and snuggeries fre- 
quented exclusively by the profes- 
sional writers. 





The Dean of Literary Boston is Col. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. For 
forty years a steady, painstaking 
worker, he undoubtedly stands to-day 
as America’s foremost essayist. His 
personal and distinguished service as 
patriot and publicist are part of his 
fame. A stranger looking in upon this 
quiet, tnassuming man at his Cam- 
bridge home would hardly imagine 
him to have been one who had laid 
aside the pen to lead a mob through 
the streets of Boston to the freeing 
of a slave held for return to his mas- 
ter; who had ridden over the Kansas 
plains as an abolitionist scout in the 
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days of Jim Lane; or who had wielded 
a desperate sword in the Civil War. 
Col. Higginson’s writings are so dom- 
inated by poetry, subtlety, spirituality 
and the extreme of technical skill that 
it is difficult to realize that along with 
this rare literary talent was a spirit 
that could send him as fearlessly to 
battle as ever went Roderick Dhu. 
Higginson honors at once, literature 
and citizenship. Cambridge has 
always been a haunt for writers and 
poets. The memories of Longfellow 
and Lowell are still fresh, and their 
hold upon the hearts of the people is 
evidenced by the scores of pilgrimages 
that visiting strangers annually make 
to their homes. Harvard University 
always includes a number of profes- 
sors who are regular magazine contrib- 
utors, or who are periodically issuing 
books. Of the present faculty may be 
mentioned President Eliot, and Profes- 
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sors Shaler, Hart, Wendell, James and 
Munsterburg. John Fiskes’ reputa- 
tion as a historian has long since 
transcended his professional position. 
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This fine educational and literary in- 
fluence that centres about Harvard and 
Cambridge finds social expression in a 
number of clubs and kindred organiza- 
tions. Some of them are unique in 
that although tacitly understood to 
be restricted in attendance, they bear 
usually a decided public and ethical 
relation. The Round Table, organ- 
ized and presided over by Col. Higgin- 
son, is essentially a literary club. 

There are always a number of lecture 
courses, imbued with a distinctly liter- 
ary flavor. A most notable one is the 
Cambridge Conference, under the pat- 
ronage of Mrs. Ole Bull, and designed 
to be of value, primarily, to university 
students and comprehend lectures by 
eminent professors and authorities up- 
on the great names of religious and 
philosophic thought, the men associa- 
ted with epochs, so to speak. The 
standing of many of the speakers at 
these gatherings have attracted people 
from varied callings who are inter- 
ested in the discussion of topics rela- 
ting to liberal religion and advanced 
thought, although the audiences are 
mainly people of letters. 

Across the Charles, in Boston proper, 
resides Louise Chandler Moulton, who 
is still creating exquisite poems and, 
from time to time, charms us with 
little volumes of travels. Her work is 
characterized by a rare finish—to such 
an extent indeed, that the “London 
Athenaeum” has credited her with be- 
ing America’s first woman poet. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich has a Beacon 
street home that is as ideal as artistic 
taste can make it. He is not overwork- 
ing at present. Financially consider- 
ing, it is a delight to record that he 
need not. Large bequests, including 
a fine country estate, have been ten- 
dered the poet and he is not likely to 
skeletonize with a garret muse.* Julia 
Ward Howe is seldom seen in public. 
Mrs. Howe, together with the venera- 
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ble Mary A. Livermore, are the surviv- 
ors of that remarkable band of women 
that, thirty years ago, made such an 
impress upon the patrotic spirit of the 
Nation. Mrs. Howe secured fame that 
will undoubtedly endure in her “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.” Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps is spending the after- 
noon of life at her home in the New- 
tons, in the calm, spiritual repose to 
which her literary labors justly entitle 
her. “The Gates Ajar” is, of itself, 
sufficient to perpetuate her name. Her 


husband, Herbert D. Ward, is active 
in the production of magazine articles 
and books. Mrs. James T. Fields; 
from her Charles street home, in which 
so many celebrities have been wont to 
gather, occasionally treats us tode- 
scriptive glimpses of the days when 
Ticknor & Fields was such a powerful 
term in the publishing mart. Sarah 
Orne Jewett, whose reputation rests 
upon her delineation of New England | 
life, usually spends a part of the year 
at the home of Mrs. Fields, Mrs; D. 
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Lothrop, “Margaret Sydney,” wife of 
the late publisher, is another figure of 
literary circles. Abby Morton Diaz, 
whose bright books have long had suc- 
cess, is a fugitive contributor to the 
magazines. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
recently resigned his pastorate to give 
himself over to a richly-earned retire- 
ment. His “Man Without a Country” 
will probably remain the great Ameri- 
can short story. Mary E. Wilkins, 
whose home, strictly speaking, is at 
Randolph, is practically identified 
with the authors of Boston. Margaret 
Deland is, as for years, pursuing active 
undertakings in fiction. J. T. Trow- 
bridge yet has the skill to portray the 
spirited, wholesome boy, and from his 
home near Spy Pond, Arlington, he 
occasionally emerges for a reading or 
lecture. Hezekiah Butterworth, of 
“Zig Zag Journeys” renown maintains 
his busy pen. Sally Joy White even 
now is a lusty worker in the journalis- 
tic harness and has a name known 
wherever there are civilized cooks. 
The above are originally or closely 
connected with what we may term 
the Old Guard, whose leaders were of 
that galaxy that held the dominant 
position in American letters. Among 
those whose fame -has arisen from the 
later ranks is James Jeffrey Roche, 
whose poetic and novelistic produc- 
tions are distinguished for their bril- 
liancy, humor and ingenuity. While 
Mr. Roche would not have it so, per- 
haps, it may be safely ventured no 
lines of his are more widely known 
than his remarkably clever “Vase.” 
Arlo Bates has a professorship and his 
energies in fiction are _ persistent. 
Oscar Fay Adams has given us poems 
and essays marked with unusual dis- 
crimination and polish. In dramatic 
and musical criticism, the four best 
known are: William Foster Apthorp, 
Henry Austin Clapp, Philip Hale and 
Louis C. Elson. Apthorp is inspired 
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by subtlety of feeling and literary 
technique, Hale by the analytical 
faculty, and Clapp by an astonishing 
knowledge of stage history. Miss 
Alice Brown, of the “Youth’s Compan- 
ion” staff, has written unique fiction 
embodying phases of New England 
life. Mrs. Laura E. Richards has had 
tremendous success in the writing of 
young people’s stories. Her “Captain 
January” has passed 250,000 copies. 
Grace LeBaron Upham is, also, suc- 
cessful in this field. F. J. Stimson’s 
(“J. S. of Dale”) “King Noannett” was 
a “book of the year,” and all his 
novels have sold well. H. Phelps 
Whitmarsh is‘ famous for his stories 
of adventure. Robert Grant mingles 
the writing of clever homilies on 
domestic economy with the more 
prosaic duties of a judge and counsel- 
lor. Bliss Perry, the new Editor of 
the “Atlantic Monthly,” has written 
meritorious verse. Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the ‘‘New England Magazine,” 
is prominent as a student and lecturer 
upon sociological topics. Nathan Has- 
kell Dole has identified himself with 
the “Rubdiydt” cult. Nora Perry, the 
poetess, having a home at Providence, 
is, nevertheless, intimately associated 
with affairs Bostonian, as regards the 
bookish world. William Howe Downes 
and Mrs. Waters rank as critics of art, 
John Ritchie as a writer upon scien- 
tific subjects, and B. O. Flower as a 
reform essayist. Wilder D. Quint 
writes short stories and essays. Anna 
Farquhar is a novelist, gifted with a 
peculiarly keen and incisive literary 
style. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, 
lately making Boston her home, is 
noted for writings having a humor- 
ously-satirical turn. Kate Gannett 
Wells and Helen H. Gardner have 
written discerningly upon social prob- 
lems. Journalism has been the avenue 
to prominence for a number of Boston 
women. Barbara N. Galpin has a 
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conspicuous position owing to her all- 
around management of the “Somerville 
Journal.” Miss Helen M. Winslow edits 
the “Clubwoman” and is an indefatiga- 
ble worker in 
movement, as are also Mrs. May 
Alden Ward and Mrs. Elizabeth Mer- 
ritt Gosse. Speaking of women’s 
clubs, however, no woman in Boston, 
New England, or the country for that 
matter, has ex- 
erted amore cul- 
tured, deeper and 
more beneficent 
influence than 
Mrs. Alice Ives 
' Breed, whose 
’ home is in Lynn. 
With a trained 
mind, she _ pos- 
sesses largely 
the administrative faculty. Her ac- 
complishments have constituted one 
of the important levers in raising the 
movement to the public respect in 
which it is now held. Lillian Whiting, 


Jobn Fisk- 


the Woman’s Club: 
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author of “The World Beautiful,” 
sends out newspaper letters on Boston 
happeninys, as does also Helen Leah 
Reed, of Cambridge. Mrs. Mary J. 
Lincoln is an authority on household 
economics. Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson 
writes and lectures upon her foreign 
travels. Mrs. Jen- Winthrop ‘Packard 

nie E. T. Dowe im ape 
writes clever 
Irish verse, much 
of her work ap- 
pearing in the 
Century. Mrs. 
Evelyn Greenleaf 
Sutherland has 
done felicitously 4 
at the writing of plays. Some of 
the most delightful one-act produc- 
tions of the Boston amateur stage 
have been from her pen. Among 
those with books or magazine articles 
to their credit are Edwin M. Bacon, 
who is a breathing encylopaedia on 
old Boston, as is also venerable Curtis 
Guild; Rev. William E. Barton, whose 
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studies of Southern life have had at- 
tention; and Sylvester Baxter, who 
has done a deal to make Bostonians 
aware of the wonderfully picturesque 
region in the immediate neighborhood 
of the Hub. Ofthe younger writers, 
should be mentioned Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, who has written some 
graceful verse; Ralph Waldo Trine, 
whose efforts tend toward metyphysi- 
cal studies; and 
LC. Strang, 
who has given us 
entertaining vol- 
umes of theatri- 
cal gossip. Mr. 
Edward H. 
Clement, editor- 
in-chief of the 
“Transcript,” is 
a man gifted 
with fine literary 
discrimination. His fugitive efforts in 
verse have been much admired. C.W. 
Hall has written much notable histor- 
ical romance and verse. Winthrop 
Packard’s productions are distin- 
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guished by quaint and pleasing con- 
ceits and a flow of humor. 

While Park street and, Beacon, near 
Somerset, may still be said to be the 
publishing centre, the business has 
recently been 
infused, to a very 
remarkable de- 
gree, with young 
blood, and new 
publishing  offi- 
ces appear on 
Tremont, Wash- 
ington and Sum- 
mer streets. The 
success of some 
of these latter , 
has been astonishing. “King Noan- 
nett” was issued by such a house. 
The famous “Dooley” books bear the 
imprint of a junior Boston firm. 
While there have been a few startling 
failures among the younger of the 
Boston publishing houses, the situa- 
tion at the present time gives a 
brighter outlook than ever before, and 
the publishing trade generally is feel- 
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From The Porrlt Catalogue Copyright 1098, by 
ing the favorable impulse of increased 
prosperity. A large number of re- 
markably fine specimens of the higher 
grade of book productions have been 
put forth by Boston publishers, and 
many conspicuous successes have been 
scored by them. 

Boston has not, as ‘has New York 
with the Authors’ Club, acentral rally- 
ing place, where you are likely to find, 
on any one occasion, a majority of her 
writers gathered—those of the varied 
degrees of professional standing. They 
distribute themselves through a num- 
ber of smaller social organizations, 
many of these gatherings being at pri- 
vate houses. Thus there is created 
something of an element of the cote- 
rie or “set.” While, of course, certain 
of her celebrities are seen occasionally 
atany of the leading coteries, name 
any club or organization you choose 
and the rank and file, so to speak, will 
be found to be devotees mainly of that 
particular society alone. 


Perhaps the 


best known, and, in some respects, the 
most notable of the assemblages of 
literary Boston, are the “Friday after- 
noons”” at the home of Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton in Rutland Square. 
These affairs typify, in a measure, the 
salon, in that while an exclusive liter- 
ary spirit predominates, people emi- 
nent in music, painting, or the profes- 
sions, may be found at them as well. 
The distinguished artist or lecturer who 
is visiting the city is not unlikely to be 
a guest at one of these famous “after- 
noons.” About four o’clock you will 
see people ascending the stone steps 
guarded by the iron railing at No. 28. 
Entering a somewhat long hall, a turn 
to the left brings the visitor to the 
large, double drawing rooms. Highe 
ceilinged, with the marble fireplace, 
and general color effect of a brownish 
tone—if the term may be used—one 
recognizes the residence built after the 
rather severe, black walnut idea of 
thirty years ago. Mrs. Moulton re- 
ceives the comers with a singular ani- © 
mation and graciousness of manner. 
Always fond of young people, you may 
find near her some of the more youth- 
ful, among them, say, Miss Peabody, 
Gertrude Hall, who has written some 
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excellent short stories, or 
Miss Alice Brown. Thirty 
or more are usually pre- 
sent. Dr. Hale may be 
the centre of an interested 
group, Mrs. Deland of 
another, Charles Follen 
Adams of athird. Judge 
Grant, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Arlo Bates, or Mr. Roche, 
are running a covert fire 
of witty book gossip, for 
the question perhaps of- 
tenest asked—as a sort 
of introductory, you know 
—is, “Have you read this 
or that?” of the newest 
output of the press, and 
is generally sufficient to 
bring on, sooner or later, 
an entertaining discus- 
sion. Mr. Dole is kindly 
dispensing the latest re- 
garding the worshippers 
of Omar. This gray- 
haired, petite, pretty 
woman, is Mrs. Grace Le- 
Baron Upham. That slen- 
der, dignified, scholarly- 
looking lady is Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney, the 
poetess who has come in 
from Auburndale. This gentleman 
who converses with so marked a 
charm and quietness of bearing, is 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth. Sometimes 
Professor Barrett Wendell or Colonel 
Higginson is over from Cambridge; 
Miss Wilkins is in from Randolph; or 
venerable Mr. Trowbridge from Arling- 
ton. F. J. Stimson is occasionally 
present. As Mrs. Moulton moves 
around among her guests, some ques- 
tion is certain to be asked her regard- 
ing one or the other of the many etch- 
ings, drawings, paintings or memen- 
toes with which the walls or stands are 
decorated, for nearly all these have 
their own little story; or a group is 
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eager to have her exhibit her famous 
cabinet of autographed photographs— 
a kindness she delights in granting. 
The collection constitutes probably 
the finest private possession of similar 
sort in the country, and is the result of 
Mrs. Moulton’s years of travel and 
marvellous literary acquaintanceship. 
Swinburne, Austin, Harrison, in fact, 
most of the notables of England, 
France and America, are represented. 
Some of the pictures, in addition to 
the signatures, have verses appended ; 
treasures, some of them well worth 
their weight in gold several times 
over. Thus, more far than merely so- 
cial pleasures are these two hours on 
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Fridays at Mrs. Moulton’s. While de- 
void of pretense at drawn-out analy- 
ses of course, they offer glimpses at 
the purely bookish life of the day, and 
from them it is possible to hear report 
as to what the writing world is doing 
and thinking. 

At the “afternoons” at Mrs Waters, 
on aristocratic Newbury street, Mrs. 
William Foster Apthorp’s, on Otis 
Place, or Mrs. Sutherland’s, on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, one is pretty sure 
to find congenial spirits of the artistic 
or literary ranks. The Twentieth 
Century Club is devoted more especial- 
ly to the lecture idea and literary dis- 
cussions, and at its meetings on Beacon 
Hill there appear many celebrated vis- 
iting novelists and critics. Dining clubs 
are the Tavern, organized by William 
Dean Howells, when living here as 
editor of the “Atlantic” and the 
“Papyrus.” Each holds monthly meet- 


ings, and has many delightful “pow- | 


wows.” The Castilian and Saturday 
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Clubs are, too, important. La Ligue 
Litteraire calls together those inter- 
ested particularly in the literature of 
France, The art exhibits and lectures 
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in Copley Hall bring out, too, many of 
the writers. 

Only in rare instances can the des- 
tiny of even famous authors, during 
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their generation, be accurately pre- 
dicted. Despite the splendors of that 
Golden Age, which are apt to lead us 
to the fear that with the passing of 
such men as Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Prescott or Motley, the light of litera- 
ry Boston was extinguished, the more 
rational and hopeful faith may well be 
kept, namely: that out of the present 
company of Boston authors will arise 
names that will retain a place in per- 
manent literature. 

Within the limits of a magazine ar- 
ticle it would be impossible to make 
more than a brief individual mention 
of the men and women who comprise 
Boston’s literary guild; and while the 
intention has been to make this article 
comprehensive, it is quite possible that 
some have been unintentionally over- 
looked. 





N the days before 
New Orleans _ be- 
came a modern 
city with trolley- 
cars and sky-scrap- 
ing buildings—was 
it yesterday or the 
day before?—there 
was a dingy little 
cafe in the newspa- 
per quarter which 
was well beloved 
of journalism, no- 
tably of that wing 
of the force whose 
hours begin late 

and end early. 
“Chaudiere’s,” it 
was called, though I know not if that 
were the name of the wizen little 
Gascon who took *toll at the desk; 
and it was particularized for its gum- 
bos, its stuffed crabs and its claret, 
which was neither very bad nor very 
dear. For the rest, it had a clean, 
sanded floor, marble-topped tables for 
two, and an Old-World air of recrea- 
tive comfort which is rarer now, even 
in New Orleans, than it was yesterday 

or the day before. 

It was at Chaudiere's that Griswold, 
late of New York and the coasts of Bo- 
hemia, had eaten his first breakfast in 
the Crescent city: and it was at Chau- 
diere’s again that he shared a farewell 
supper with Bainbridge of the “Louisi- 
anian.” Six weeks lay between this 
and that; forty odd days of discourage- 
ment and failure superadded upon 





other like days, and weeks, and 
months. The breakfast, he remem- 
bered, had been garnished with cer- 
tain green sprigs of hope; but at the 
supper table he ate like a barbarian in 
arrears to his appetite, recking not 
that he was another man’s guest. 

Bainbridge had just been billeted 
for a run down the Central American 
coast to write up the banana trade for 
his paper. Hewas boyishly jubilant 
over the assignment, which promised 
to be neither more nor less than a 
pleasure trip; and chancing upon Gris- 
wold in the first flush of his elation, 
had dragged him around to the cafe to 
play second knife and fork at a small 
parting feast. Not that it had required 
much persuasion. Griswold had 
fasted for twenty-four hours and he 
would have broken bread thankfully 
with an enemy, to say nothing of 
Bainbridge, who, if he were not a full- 
fledged friend, was at least a friendly 
acquaintance. 

Now a hungry man is but poor com- 
pany at best; but Bainbridge the elat- 
ed contrived to talk for two until he 
had relieved his mind upon the subject 
of his windfall. 

Thenit occurred to him that Gris- 
wold was rather more than usually 
unresponsive—a faul: not to be con- 
doned under the _ circumstances. 
Wherefore he protested. 

“What's the matter with you to- 
night, Kenneth? You're more than 
commonly grumpy—and that’s saying 
a good deal.” 


." Mr. Lynde stands in the front rank of the younger American.qutbors, and ‘‘A Knave of Conscience’’ (tbe first install- 
ment of which appears in this number) is perbaps the strongest story that be bas yet produced. It will run as a serial in 
“*The National Magazine’’ during 1900, and our readers should not fail to secure all of the forthcoming issues contain- 
ing installments of this intensely interesting story of American I1fe. 
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Griswold took the last roll from the 
plate and buttered it methodically. 
“Am I? I was more than commonly 
hungry. But go on; I’m listening.” 

“That's comforting as far as it goes, 
but I should think you might say 
something more or less appropriate. 
You don’t have a chance to congratu- 
late lucky people every day.” 

Griswold looked up with a scowl 
that was almost ill-natured, and quot- 
ed cynically: ‘“‘Unto everyone that 
hath shall be given; and from him that 
hath not, even that he hath shall be 
taken away from him.’ ” 

Bainbridge laughed tolerantly. “By 
Jove, Kenneth, a man up a tree would 
say you envied me.” 

“I do,” rejoined Griswold, gravely. 
“I envy any man who can earn enough 
to keep the ban-dog of hunger from 
biting him.” 

“Pshaw! anybody can do that,” said 
Bainbridge, with the air of one to 
whom the struggle for existence is as 
yet a mere phrase. 

“I know that is your theory, but the 
facts disprove it‘ I can’t for one.” 

“Yes you could, if you'd sidetrack 
some of your own theories and come 
down to sawing wood like the rest of 
us. But you won't do that.” 

Griswold was a fair man, with a skin 
that was quick and sensitive like that 
of a woman, and a red flush of anger 
swept over his face. 

“That is not true, and you know it, 
Bainbridge,” he contradicted, speak- 
ing slowly,lest his temper should break 
bounds. Is it my fault that I can do 
nothing but write books for which I 
can’t find a publisher? Or that the 
work of a hack writer is quite as im- 
possible to me as mine is to him?” 

Bainbridge laughed, but he was 
ready enough to make amends when 
he saw that Griswold was moved. 

“I take it all back,” said he. “TI 
suppose the book is home again, and a 
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returned manuscript excuses anything. 
But seriously, Kenneth, you ought to 
get down to hard facts. Nobody but 
a phenomenon can find a publisher for 
his first book, nowadays, unless he has 
had some sort of an introduction in the 
magazines or the newspapers. You 
haven't had that; and so faras I know, 
you haven't tried to get it.” 

“Oh, yes, I have—and failed. It 
isn’t in me, and there isn’t an editor 
in the country who doesn’t know it by 
this time. I came down here, as you 
know, to write up the sugar situation 
for Horton. It was a humiliating fail- 
ure, like everything else of the kind I 
have ever set myself to do.” 

“Did you send in anything?” 

“Yes; and it was rejected. Horton 
said to try iton some of the reviews; 
that it might go with them, but was 
no good for a newspaper. It’s no use 
talking, Bainbridge; the conditions 
are all wrong when a man with a mes- 
sage to his kind can’t get to deliver it 
to the people who want to hear it.” 

Bainbridge ordered the demi-tasses 
and lighted a cigar. “That’s about 
what I suspected. You couldn’t keep 
your peculiar views muzzled even 
while you were writing a bit of a pot- 
boiler. That brings us back to the old 
contention. You drop your fool social- 
istic fad and write a book that a pub- 
lisher can bring out without commit- 
ting commercial hari-kari, and you'll 
stand some show. Light up and fumi- 
gate that idea a while.” 

Griswold took the proffered cigar. 
“It doesn't need fumigating; if I could 
consider it seriously it ought to be 
burnt with fire. You march in the 
ranks of the well-fed, Bainbridge, and 
it’s your business to be conservative. 
I don’t, and it’s mine to be radical.” 

“What would you have? The world’s 
as it is, and you can’t remodel it.” 

“Yes, land my kind can remodel it, 
and.we will some day when the bur- 
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den has grown too heavy to be borne. 
The aristocracy of rank went down in 
fire and blood in France a century 
ago; that of money will come to its 
end here when the time is ripe.” 

“That’s rank anarchy. I didn’t 
know -you’d gotten so far along.” 

“Call it what you please; names 
don’t change facts. Listen”—Gris- 
wold leaned across the table and his 
eyes grew hard, and the blue in them 
was steely—“For more than a month 
I have tramped the streets of this ac- 
cursed city begging—yes, that’s the 
word—begging for work of any kind 
that would suffice to keep body and 
soul together; and for more than half 
of that time I’ve lived on one meala 
day. That is what we have come to — 
we of the submerged majority. And 
that isn’t all; the wageworker himself 
is but aserf, a chattel among the other 
possessions of some fellowman who has 
acquired him in the plutocratic redis- 
tribution of the earth and the fulness 
thereof.” 


Bainbridge applauded in dumb show 


with his thumb-nails. “Turn it loose 
and ease your mind, old man,” he said 
indulgently. “I know things haven't 
been coming your way lately. What 
is your remedy?” 

Griswold was fairly started now, and 
ridicule was as fuel to the flame. 

“The money people have set us the 
example. They have made us under- 
stand that might is right; that he who 
has may hold —if he can. The answer 
is simple; there is enough and to spare 
for all, and it belongs to all—to him 
who has sown the seed and watered it 
as well as to him who has reaped the 
harvest. That is a violent remedy, 
you will say. So beit; it is the only 
one that will cure the epidemic of 
greed. There is an alternative, but it 
is only theoretical.” 

“And that?” 
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“May be summed up in seven words: 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’ When the man who employs — 
and governs—uses the power that 
money gives him to succor his fellow- 
man, the revolution will be indefinitely 
postponed.” 

Bainbridge looked at his watch. “I 
must be going,” hesaid; “the ‘Adelan- 
tado’ drops down the river at eleven. 
But in passing I’ll venture a little 
prophecy. You’re down on your luck 
now, and a bit hot-hearted in conse- 
quence, but some day you will strike 
it right and come outon top. When 
you do you’ll be a hard master or I'll 
lose my guess.” 

“God do so to me and more, if Iam.” 

“That’s all right: when the time 
comes you remember my little vatici- 
nation. But before we shake hands, 
let’s get back to concrete things for a 
minute. How are you fixed for the pre- 
sent, and what are you going to do?” 

Griswold laughed mirthlessly. “I 
am ‘fixed’ to run twenty-four hours 
longer, thanks to your hospitality. 
For that length of time I presume I 
shall conform to what we have been 
taught to believe is the natural order 
of things. After that —” 

He paused, and Bainbridge put the 
question, “What then?” 

“Then, if the chance to earn it is 
still denied me, and I am sufficiently 
hungry, I shall stretch forth my hand 
and take what I need.” 

Bainbridge fished in his pocket and 
found aten-dollar bill. ‘Do that first,” 
he said, offering Griswold the money. 

The proletary smiled and shook his 
head. “No; not to keep from going 
hungry — not even to oblige you, 
Bainbridge. It is quite possible that I 
shall end by becoming a robber, as you 
paraphrasers would put it, but I shan’t 
begin on my friends. Good-night, and 
a safe voyage to you.” 


(To be continued.) 





\This reproduction shows the elaborate penmanship with which the Louisiana cession was begun, bearing the 


“magic name of ‘Bonaparte, first consul.” 
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NAPOLEON AND THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
By Charles Winslow” Hall 


The First of a Series of Articles Dealing with the Great Epoch-Makin 
— ey in American History: anne from Data and 
hs Obtained at the State Department at 


ASTER Sunday was drawing to 
F itsclose on the tenth of April: 

1803, and Napoleon the Great sat 
alone in his cabinet buried in deep 
thought. He had attended high mass 
that day in due state, and so far as 
might be, had bowed his proud head, 
and veiled his imperial eyes, before 
the majesty of the love eternal and 
humanity made divine. Not without 
feeling had he listened to the almost 
supernal melodies of the choir and 
the scarcely less enthralling accents of 
the ministering bishop,. both telling of 
the wondrous resurrection of Jesus, 
man’s Saviour, and of the peace and 
happiness which his gospels are yet to 
enthrone, when kings and conquer- 
ors have done their best and worst, 
and have disappeared from earth for- 
ever. 

But Napoleon’s brow was no longer 
tranquil. His eyes were filled by 
turns with the perplexity of statecraft 
and the light of coming battle; and 


ing Events of the Nine- 
ustrated by Photo- 
Washington, and Here First Published 


when at last he spoke to the buissier in 
waiting, his words indicated at once . 
terse command and a settled deter- 
mination: “Let them come in.” Then 
entered two gentlemen of middle age 
—certainly not gentlemen of the 
sword, but just as evidently men who 
had known danger, the responsibilities 
of command and diplomacy, and the 
habitude of giving and receiving the 
meed of mutual courtesy and respect. 
It was not always the way of “The 
Little Corporal,” to pay deference to 
the most deserving, yet in this case, 
with all courtesy, but with his usual 
forcible directness, he explained his 
wishes. 

“It is my intention,” he said, “to 
cede Louisiana to the United States. 
I have not a moment to lose in putting 
it out of the power of the British to 
sieze New Orleans, and assert their 
claim to the whole of North America, 
west of the Mississippi. Indeed I can 
hardly say that I do cede it, for it is 
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not as yet in our possession. If, how- 
ever, I leave the least time to our en- 
emies, I shall only transmit an empty 
title to those republicans, whose 
friendship I seek.” 

For a moment he was silent as if 
lost in thought. Perhaps in that won- 
drous intelligence, that many-sided, 
complex and imperious nature, there 
was a bitter realization of a vast em- 
pire lost to France forever; of an in- 
conceivable heritage of domain and 
power about to be alienated and em- 
braced, blent with an almost God-like 
prescience of the future prosperity 
and puissance of that nascent republic, 
whose scattered ports and rude vil- 
lages then dotted the Atlantic slope, 
and the fertile vales of its more impor- 
tant water-courses. 

“They only ask of me,” he contin- 


ued softly, “a single haven in Louisi-: 


ana, butI look upon the colony as 
already and irretrievably lost. It ap- 
pears to me that in the hands of this 
young power, it will be more useful to 
the policy and even to the commerce 
of France, than if I should attempt to 
keep it.” 

The Marquis Barbe de Marbois, in 
1779 a member of the French lega- 
tion at Washington, who during his 
stay married a Philadelphia heiress, 
and was at one time Governor of San 
Domingo, spoke with deference and 
smoothly, along the same line of 
thought and purpose as that indicated 
by the Emperor. The other, less po- 
litic, or possibly led away by the hope 
of awakening in Napoleon one of those 
rare flashes of romantic enthusiasm, 
which here and there, illuminated with 
a splendid light his sombre and omi- 
nous career, attempted to induce the 
Emperor to hold Louisiana, and en- 
courage a broader colonization. He 
failed, and with his departure from the 
presence, he disappears from this 
historiette. A few moments later 
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Marbois followed, having received di- 
rections to remain in the palace and 
await further instructions. 

Late into the night, the Emperor 
weighed and compared the probability 
of loss, the certainty of gain, the 
effect on current diplomacy and com- 
ing perils, and his own popularity, but 
before daybreak his final decision was 
taken. 

It was still dark on the morning of 
April 11, 1803, when Marbois was sum- 
moned to attend the Emperor, who 
showed him the’ latest despatches of 
that wonderful secret service which 
laid before its master the social, 
political, naval and military secrets of 
all Europe. The English news was 
ominous and disquieting. Heavy drafts 


* for home and foreign military and 


naval service; intense. activity in 
naval bureau, dockyard and fleet; and 
worse than all, the rising of a new star 
in England's councils, the menacing 
leadership of a statesman who could 
be a patriot, and a diplomatist, who 
was aman. Napoleon had decided. 

“JT renounce Louisiana,” said he. 
“It is not only New Orleans I will 
cede, it is the whole colony, without 
any reservation. I know the value of 
what I abandon,”—and here the calm, 
assured voice broke a little, as he re- 
capitulated the discoveries and perils, 
the hardships and heavy expenditures 
of blood and treasure which France 
had lavished in the New World, in 
vain. “The price of all these things 
is due to us and must be paid. Still, I 
will be moderate, in consideration of 
the necessity which compels me to 
make the sale. But keep thisto your- 
self. I want fifty millions of francs,” 
he continued; “and for less than that 
sum I will not treat. To-morrow you 
shall have your full powers.” 

M. Barbe Marbois said something of 
the rights of sovereigns, and of the 
transfer of a loyal population, or, as 
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he expressed it, of souls by a contract 
of sale; a consideration which had 
been held of great weight by some of 
the most imperious despots of Europe; 
and which just now cuts some figure 
in the popular estimate of those con- 
ditions imposed by our commissioners 
in the late Spanish treaty. 
Napoleon's answer was replete with 
cold courtesy, cynical raillery, racial 
hatred, and a complete renunciation of 
“sentimental” considerations. 


“You are giving me, in all its per- 
fection, the ideology of the law of na- 
ture and nations; but I require money, 
to make war on the richest nation in 
the world. Send your maxims to the 


London market. I am sure they will 
be greatly admired there; and yet no 
great attention is paid to them, when 
the British occupation of the finest re- 
gions of Asia is in question. 

“It might also be objected,” he con- 
tinued, “that I enable the Americans to 
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SIGNATURES ON THE TREATY 
This document shows the sa of Napoleon Bonaparte, Talleyrand, Marbois, James Madison and others 
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become too powerful for Europe, in Such is the story which M. Barbe 
the course of two or three centuries, Marbois, himself, told a few years ago, 
but my foresight does not embrace of the transpiration of thisevent. The 
such remote fears. Besides, we may _ situation was a peculiar one, but not 
hereafter expect such rivalries among difficult of comprehension. First, 
the members of the union, as may re- France had, in 1763, transferred Louis- 
sult in the formation of new con- iana to Spain. Second, Spain had, by 
federacies.” the treaty of San Ildefonso in 1800, re- 
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turned this ancient heritage to France. 
Third, Great Britain only awaited the 
consummation of this transfer, and the 
departure of the Spanish executive to 
seize upon the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Already her ships traversed the 
Carribean, and the Gulf of Mexico 
impatiently, awaiting the orders, 
which would immediately follow upon 
the formal notice of the cession of 


THE BINDING OF THE LOUISIANA ‘TREATY 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
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Louisiana by Spain to France;: and at 
the crowded barracks and busydock- 
yards of Jamaica, an ample force was 
ready to aid in taking and garrisoning 
New Orleans and her subsidary? settle- 
ments. Fourth, America having sent 
her wave of west-bound emigration be- 
yond the Alleghanies and the Appala- 
chian ranges, was threatened with the 
gradual creation of a great trans-mon- 











» The above is the book in which ‘the Louisiana treaty is bound in the State Department at Washington, and here 
(sere ne for the first time. The binding is of black velvet, decorated with embossed gold trimmings. The P. F, 
(People of France) stands out in bold relief on the first cover. Attached to the book with a three foot cord and elab- 


orate tassels is a brass case six inches in diameter, containing the red seal of France. 
orately engrossed treaties on file in the State Department. 


It is one of the mot elab- 
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tane empire, whose immense products 
must naturally gravitate toward that 
power which should hold and control 
the commercial metropolis at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. If America 
could not secure a port at this point, 
she could hardly hope to hold unchal- 
lenged dominion over the lands and 
peoples of the great vallies of the inner 
land. Fifth, between Napoleon and 
England, there existed a mortal feud; 
one which could only end with the ut- 
ter exhaustion of both countries, or the 
subjugation of one. To humble Eng- 
land, was to become the unchallenged 
arbiter of the destinies of Europe, and 
it might almost be said of the world. 
If the sale of Louisiana, asit did; 
filled the French war-chest, placated 
America, disappointed England, and 
prevented a damaging and otherwise 
inevitable humiliation of France and 
her Emperor, there could be.no doubt 
that the then existing conditions, al- 
lowed of no other solution. 

Livingston, to whom had been in- 
trusted the task of securing a port of 
entry on the east bank of the Mississ- 
ippi, seems to have distrusted the inti- 
mations of M. Marbois, and the good 
faith of the French Emperor. 

The arrival of Monroe at once 
changed the American attitude to one 
of close bargaining for an unexpected 
but invaluable prize. Marbois, al- 
though a keen bargainer, was disposed 
to be methodical, and the cession of 
Louisiana was accordingly considered 
under three heads. The right and 
power of France to cede this vast ter- 
ritory, its real extent and boundaries, 
and the time and method of cession, 
were in turn to be settled. The title- 
deeds of France were the provisions of 
the treaty of San Ildefonso, October 
1, 1800, which conclusively ceded these 
possessions to France. Their extent 
and boundaries were unknown, and 
the best which could be done was to 
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copy verbatim et literatim, the words of 
grant and delimitation set down in the 
treaty of San Ildefonso. 

Marbois at first claimed eighty mil- 
lions of francs, thirty millions more 
than Napoleon had indicated; but. was 
finally induced to accept sixty mil- 
lions, twenty millions of which were 
to be used in liquidating “French spol- 
iation claims.” These arrangements, 
when finally concluded, were embodied 
in the treaty dated April 30, but ac- 
tually signed and sealed May 4, 1803. 

Napoleon at first blamed Marbois 
for having accepted sixty millions of 
francs, instead of eighty. When re- 
minded that he had really got sixty 
instead of the fifty millions he had 
asked for, and had also disposed of 
vexatious claims, he then said: 

“It is true. The negotiation does 
not leave me anything todésire. Only 
think! Sixty millions of francs for an 
occupation which will, perhaps, last 
but a single day.” Fora moment he 
ceased speaking, but soon continued: 
“This accession of territory strength- 
ens forever the power of the United 
States, and I have hereby given to En- 
gland a maritime rival who will sooner 
or later humble her pride.” 

The formalities were somewhat 
delayed by the futile protests of 
Spain, considerable opposition to the 
measure in America, and a certain hes- 
itation on the part of President Jeffer- 
son to act without the passage of a 
constitutional amendment, providing 
especially for this important acquisi- 
tion. These obstacles were all over- 
come, and as a last act in the drama, 
the Spanish commandant at New Or- 
leans formally relinquished the city 
and territory to the French represen- 
tatives, November 3, 1803, and these 
in turn, on December 20, handed over 
the last territorial possessions of 
France in North America, to Governor 
Claiborne and General Wilkinson, 
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IN THE RANKS OF THE BOER ARMY 


By Hugh MacQueen * 


Special Correspondent of “The National Magazine” in the Transvaal. These Letters Were 
Received by Peter MacQueen, from the Author, His, Brother, Who Has 
Been for the Past Five Years in South Africa 


DvuRBAN, NaTAat, October 10, 1899. 

AR is in the air. As the in- 
W evitable conflict approached, 
I felt more drawn to the 

Boers. They are like our old Scotch 
forefathers—stubborn, set, disagree- 
able, but honest. They have an 
awful amount of powder and high ex- 


plosives. All the Americans and Ger- 
mans here are against England. The 


* Since the war in the Transvaal broke out, I have re- 
received but one letter from my brother Hugh, who has 
been writing me Prot Biever jesag for = past be 

ears upon Conditions in the greatempire growing up sou 
of the Zambes River. Thesecond letter I send you is dated 
at Buluwayo, where he describes the native wars and the 
awful plague of rin t. 

The first letter is written from Fort Usher. In it he tells 
ofthe Matabeles and other tribes, and of their “‘risings”’ 
aftereach harvest time. The drought and long marches 
on the veldt are also " 

In 1898 T got some news of H 
then about the —— States of 


missi ecial correspon atio aga- 
zine,” and undoubtedly participated in all the battles which 
have held the attention of the world. 


PETER MACQUEEN 


and he was dreaming 
uth Africa, and lauding 


younger English and Scotch join the 
Americans and are laying plans for an 
empire that shall not be Oom Paul’s 
nor Britain’s. We all want a South 
African Republic founded on the Con- 
stitution of the United States of 
America. I am going to stick by the 
Americans and Boers. They have the 
ideas of the old Scotch. A lot of 
American fellows are going to Johan- 
nesburg andI am going along. They 
are nice fellows. 


There are three parties: first, the 
imperial party, in favor of Rhodes and 
Jameson. It is small but very rich. 
Second, the burghers, which includes 
all the Transvaal and Free State and 
two-thirds of all Cape Colony and 
Natal. They will declare for a free 
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Republic the first HUGH MAC — 


chance. Third, the 
outlanders, who do 
not favor either 
Kruger or Britain, 
but want “Africa © 
for the Afrikand- 
ers,” and who 
would like to unite 
all classes in South 
Africa in a strong 
confederation of 
states up to the 
Zambesi River. 

We did not know 
what the outland- 
ers wculd do, but 
you can be sure 
that all the Yankees 
here are dead 
against England. I 
think they are per- 
haps prejudiced, 
but the Americans 
are the nicest fel- 
lows to get along 
with in South Africa, They had a 
great time last 4th of July, which they 
called “Independence Day.” What is 
it? They all got roaring tight. I left 
Johannesburg for Buluwayo last Sep- 
tember; it took me fifty-three days 
to complete the journey. I came with 
the transport wagons. There were 
100 of us came up together, 
of all nationalities. We had 


Special correspondent of “‘The National Magazine” 
in the Transvaal, leaving England with his family 
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days’ journey. We 
had only two light 
showers of rain. 
Some nights were 
rather cold from 
Sequani to Mac- 
loutsi. The coun- 
try is quite flat. We 
kept to the Meika 
and Crocodile riv- 
ers for about three 
weeks. After we 
left the Crocodile, 
until within about 
twenty miles of 
Buluwayo, we had 
to dig in the beds 
of the river for 
water. The water 
in the rivers is 
beautiful and clear. 
The Shashi drift, 
when we crossed it, 
was about 400 yards 
wide; the sand was 
about two feet 
deep, and very similar to the sand on 
Yarmouth Beach. The Magalapsi, 
Lotsani and Macloutsi are very fine 
drifts, and must be a splendid sight in 
the rainy season. Whenthe rain comes 
they are full from bank to bank; many 
are in places a mile wide. 

The rinderpest played terrible havoc 


A TRANSVAAL SIX-PENNY NOTE 





to sleep in the open and on 
the ground the whole of the 
time. We had to endure 
a good deal of hardship, 
owing to the scarcity of 
water. We made one trip 
of forty miles from Geb- 
eronnes to Sequani in a 
tropical sun, without water; 
I had about one-half pint 
for the whole journey. I 
was completely knocked 
out during the fifty-three 
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amongst the cattle in North Bechuan- 
aland and Rhama country. For 
a week we passed hundreds of dead 
oxen, mules, horses, donkeys and deer. 
The Crocodile and Meika rivers were 
full of dead cattle, although we used 
the water for five weeks. There was 
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only one case of sickness. They are 
the only running rivers between the 
Vaal and Rhama rivers—a distance of 
over 600 miles. 

This is a beautiful country here: 
hundreds of springs of running water, 
plenty of rich herbage, and plenty of 
land suitable for grain-growing. This 
will be the richest country in the world 
ina few years. Mr. Rhodes is farm- 


ing a block of four farms, 
about three miles from 
here, in the Taku and Base 
Camp Valleys, where he 


has built a residence. This 
is twenty miles south-east 
from Buluwayo. Rhodes’ 
house is about the same 
distance—a little more to 
the south. Close to here 
the heaviest fighting took 
place. When I came up 
here the ground was strewn 
with the bodies of the Ma- 
tabeie. The dogs and wild 
animals have eaten them 
all up. Only a few teeth | 
and bones are to be seen 
now. In nearly every di- 
rection from here are the 
graves of white men who 
fell in action, and by the | 
hand of the assassin. There | 
issome talk of collecting ff 
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the remains and taking them to Bulu- 
wayo for interment. I think it will be 
very foolish to do so, as some of them 
have been buried nearly twelve 
months. 

The natives were well armed with 
Martini Henry Rifles; they brought in 
a wagon load 
last week, most 
of them a good 
pattern. They 
have brought 
c in hundreds of 

S$ hae assegai. I have 
two which I 
will send home with some other curios 
I am collecting. 

There is likely to be a ris- 
ing in the Gwelo district, the 
particulars of which you will see be- 
fore you receive this. They were 
drilling the Cape boys this afternoon, 
to be ready to start in a few days. 
Gwelo is 200 miles from here, and it 
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will take nearly three weeks for the 
relief force to get up there. Every- 
thing here is kept very quiet; but 
there is something on the tapis. I 
hear they are making big drafts of 
men all round. There is an expedi- 
tion going to Barotseland soon. I 
think it will be about 500 strong. 
They say that Barotseland is even bet- 
ter than this. 

Although well within the tropics, we 
get very cold nights. The 21st of 
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December is midsummer day. 
sun rises at 5.39 a. m. and sets at 6.15 
p. m. 

The whole of the country round here 
had been pegged out. Some of the 
workings are reported to be favorable. 

This will be the finest country in the 
world to live in. It is well adapted for 
the growth of fruit, vegetables, and 
timber. The climate is very genial. 
The days are hot, the nights cool and 
refreshing. Just mow there are very 
heavy dews at night. I slept outside 
last night, and my blankets were as 
wet as if there had been a heavy rain. 
Iwas quite cold when I got up about 
four o’clock. After the sun got up it 
was enough to roast you alive. 

Write and let me know how you 
are all getting along. I never felt 
better in my life. I am longing to be 
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on the warpath again, although the 
hardships are beyond description. 
Sometimes we have to march two or 
three days without food and very little 
water, and go on guard every four 
hours for two hours, and sleep in the 
open. 

Iam in excellent health, although I 
have lost twenty-one pounds in weight. 

It is now nearly nine o'clock, nice 
and cool, and as clear as day. Iam 
going to turn in. 

To-morrow I am going 
with an American to Jo- 
hannesburg. If war con- 
tinues you will not get any 
more letters tome. I hear 
the Boers have twenty 
years’ supply of ammuni- 
tion, and a lot of German 
officers. If this is so, God 
helpthe English ; the Trans- 
vaal will be acharnel house. 















BuLuWAYo, Sept. 20, 1898. 

No. doubt you will be 
surprised to hear from me 
in this remote part of 
the world. Icame up here from Jo- 
hannesburg at the end of August. 1 
started for Buluwayo, with the inten- 
tion of trading on my own account, 
but was persuaded to join the force 
going to put down the rebellion here. 
We entered the field early in Septem- 
ber. I should have left after the war, 
only provisions were so dear. Conse- 
quently, I have signed for six months 
until the railway gets nearer. The 
nearest station is over 400 miles from 
here. This will be a good country 
when opened up. There is plenty of 
gold, and the country is well adapted 
for farming, there being plenty of 
open waters. This part is in the 
centre of the Mallopos hills, twenty- 
four miles east of Buluwayo. 

Owing to the war and last year 
being a bad season, the natives are 
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starving. They will give 
10s. for about two pounds 
of bread. 

All these villages were 
burned down, and the cat- 
tle died from rinderpest. 
One chief lost 80,000 head 
of cattle, besides goats, 
sheep and deer. The rind- 
erpest has decimated the 
country of cattle, sheep 
1,000 
miles. Some days we 
would see over 1,000 lying 
dead near the rivers and 
watering places. When 
they are taken with the 
disease they crowd to- 
gether, and fallin heaps. 

There is a fair quantity 
of game in places, guinea 
fowl being most numerous. 

There are seven different 
kinds of deer; the smallest 
about the size of a goat 
and the largest about the 
size of adonkey. We have 
full privilege to go shooting 
where we like. 

There is no rain here for nine 
months. The rainy season set in last 
winter with a very heavy hail storm. 
The hail was bigger than crockery 
marbles. It rained greatly afterwards 
for five days and nights, and cleared off 
the last two days. When it rains we 
lie in bed and smoke. We expect 
another rising after harvest in Febru- 
ary or March. When itis fine we go 
out and patrol the country for twenty 
miles. Preparations are going ahead; 
we are putting up platforms in the fort 
for the Maxims, and having daily les- 
sons in firing. The Maxims we have 
here fire 350shots a minute. Three 
men work each gun. There is supposed 
to be about 21,000 warriors in the Mat- 
tappos. We burned about 500 kraals; 
some of them were 1,000 strong. The 
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fighting men are Matabele, a tribe o 
Zulus that trekked up here about fifty 


years ago. They are big, powerfully 
built'men, mostly over six feet. The 
other tribes are the Makalakas and 
Mashonas and a few barbaric races, 
none of whom seem inclined to fight. 
There are hundreds of miles: where 
there is not a single native. 

There is only one river between 
Buluwayo and the Crocodile river— 
they are all sand like the sand of the 
sea. They hold water in the sand 
about two or three feet deep. That is 
the only supply of water there is dur- 
ing the dry season. The Shansi 
drift, or river, is a quarter of a mile 
wide; the Matalapsey one-half mile 
and quite dry during the winter. At 
present they are high and like the sea. 
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MONOPOLE DRIFT AT MAFEKING, WHERE THE GREAT BATTLE WAS FOUGHT 





A tattered postal card, just received, 
gives the following: 

The condition of British prisoners at 
Pretoria is very good. They are al- 
lowed to exercise by walking around 
the building from five to seven o'clock 
at night. They rise at six in the morn- 
ing and are sérved with bread and tea, 





and at one-thirty have lunch, consist- 
ing of a government ration of bread. 
Officers are permitted to buy cheese, 
jam and potted meat. During the 
morning the prisoners read, and play 
cards in the evening. Their dinner is 
“bully beef,” which is said to be very 
bad, and rice pudding. They all have 
to go to bed at ten o’clock. 


BOER DEMONSTRATION OF FORCE IN JOHANNESBURG 











JAMES A. HERNE 


JAMES A. HERNE AND HIS NEW PLAY 


By Flynn Wayne 


scenes of “Shore Acres” with- 

out being impressed by the 
tender serenity of it all? And with 
this, one is instinctively drawn to that 
actor-author whose personality has be- 
come so fixed and popular a part of 
American stagecraft. 


Ws has witnessed the closing 


James A. Herne is more than an 
actor, and even surpasses the limits of 
a playwright. He is a leader in a 
‘wholesome homely philosophy that 
makes the world better for his teach- 
ings. Noone can sit and talk with 
him for a half hour without catching 
the infectious earnestness and enthusi- 
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asm of the man who believes first and 
always in common people. 

His latest play, “Sag Harbor,” was 
first produced in Boston and has en- 
joyed a popular box office approval, as 
well as the admiration of the great 
common people for whom he writes. 
“It is the simple things of life that are 
to me the most dramatic,” he said, as 
we settled down for a good talk. “I 
am to-write a play that will make peo- 
ple forget that they are in a theatre, 
and draw them to us on the stage, so 
that we view phases of life together of 
author and actor, that are likely to be 
true and wholesome. 

“My best plays have been public 
failures, but the time will come for 
them. ‘Margaret Fleming’ and ‘Griffin 
Davenport’ were not financial suc- 
cesses because they impelled thought 
and revealed too serious a purpose. 

“No, Iam not one who rails or 
storms at public opinion because it 
does not agree with me. Perhaps they 
are right, and my way of doing it is 
to take a verdict gracefully when ten- 
dered me.” 

The production of “Sag Harbor” was 
an event of more than ordinary inter- 
est to the Herne family. In the lead- 
ing role of the cast are the two daugh- 
ters; Miss Julie, aged 19, and Miss 
Crystal, aged 17. 

Mr. Herne loves to tell of the great 
delight of the daughters when told 
they could follow out their cherished 
ambitions in “Sag Harbor”; and it is 
not necessary. to state which play of 
Mr. Herne’s repertoire is most popu- 
lar in his own family. 

They had long looked forward to this 
event of their lives, and have thrown 
their soul and spirit into the piece. It 
is not difficult to fancy that the father 
in constructing the play, had in mind 
his own family circle, which has 
always been so dear to him—even in 
the struggling days before the heroic 
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“Hearts of Oak” of that little family 
triumphed over discouragements. 

Mr. Herne’s great love for children is 
with him a ruling passion. He is 
never so happy as when making chil- 
dren happy, and in his mature years 
he retains a boyish enthusiasm that is 
refreshing. And what would a Herne 
play be without children? 

“Maternity I consider the noblest 
theme of humankind, and I have no 
patience with that false prudery which 


_would keep from young people truths 


they ought to know, and know about 
in its purest and holiest sense.” The 
“uncle” of the play here rose to his 
feet and gave emphasis to his senti- 
ment with no uncertain force. 

In bringing up the subject of “An 
Actor’s Christmas,” Mr. Herne said 
that the romanticism generally be- 
lieved to radiate from the glow of 
the footlights, was largely a myth. 

“Christmas is our work-day—mati- 
nee and evening. Only six times in 
twenty years have I been with my 
family Christmas.” 


There was a suggestion of extremes 
when the classic face of Sir Henry 
Irving, with his Shakesperian pose 
and Robespeirre scowl, witnessed “Sag 
Harbor.” From the regal blaze of 
royalty and romanticism of France, to 
the simple and realistic portrayal of 
rural life along the Atlantic sea coast; 
who could doubt the affinity of pur- 
pose between these two distinguished 
actors as thoroughly understood as the 
Anglo-Saxon alliance without the need 
of a process in writing to fix it as a 
fact. Both achieved success despite 
desperate struggles in earlier days, 
and each won the laurels when past 
the meridian of life. These two noted 
actors are the great play producers of 
the English and American drama and 
maintained a standard of the purest 
and best in life behind the footlights, 














OLD WHALING DAYS IN AMERICA 





By Maitland Leroy Osborne 


<4 O,” said Cap’n Bangs, as he 
N carefully pressed down the to- 
bacco in his pipe with his 
horny thumb, “whaling don’t amount 
to much these days, though this sea- 
son’s been the best one for a good 
‘many years. I hear the ‘Jeannette’ 
has arrived at San Francisco with 
eighteen whales, which is a pretty 
creditable voyage. She went up to 
Crozier channel, where the English- 
men got ice-bound in ’49, and had to 
abandon their ships.” 

He was seated on a broken spar on 
the sunny side of a boat-house. smok- 
ing his black, short-stemmed pipe; 
gaunt, bronzed and grizzled, with a 
far-off look in his dimming eyes and 
the deep-graven traces of tropic suns 
and arctic winds in his face. He is 
slow of movement and deliberate 
of speech—this survivor of a golden 
age that is passed—and with acertain 
unconscious dignity that comes by way 
of long, lonely watches on starless 
nights and a lifetime struggle with 
mighty forces. 

We are old friends—Cap’n Bangs and 
I—and he greeted me with acordial 
squeeze that left my fingers tingling. 
His schooner, “Three Friends,” was 
idly swinging at her moorings. We 
went aboard, and “Jack,” the captain’s 
cat, greeted me with a delighted 
“purr-rr-rh” of somewhat less volume 
than a fog-horn and as much melody. 

Cap’n Bangs has lived aboard the 
“Three Friends” now for many years, 
and the stuffy little cabin, with its tiny 
stove and narrow bunk, its snug lock- 
ers and canvas-topped stool, is the 
place he calls “home.” 


I had run down to New Bedford over 
Sunday, and the visit, brief as it was, 
recalled pleasant memories of the 
cruises I have taken in the staunch 
“Three Friends” in seasons past; of 
long summer days when the blue waves 
dimpled in the sunshine, and the white 
gulls circled overhead; of calm nights 
when the big round moon cast its glow 
across the waters and the sails idly 
flapped against the masts—hardly giv- 
ing us steering way; and of other 
nights running before half a gale with 
sails close hauled and the flying scud 
of the salt sea in our faces. 

To-day, the captain grew reminis- 
cent, and when I had found a seat on 
a coil of rope with my back to the 
mainmast, feeling the slight sway of 
the schooner as she rose to the gentle 
swell, and sniffing the odor of tarred 
rope and salt-laden breezes, he regaled 
me with stirring tales of the days 
when New Bedford and Nantucket and 
Edgartown numbered their whaling 
vessels by the hundreds. 

“There was money in whaling before 
the days of mineral oil and substitutes 
for whalebone,” said he. “One voyage 
I shipped before the mast and made 
$700 clear. _But it wasa hard life, at 
best. What with the chances of a poor 
season and scurvy and bad food, and 
perhaps being ice-bound three or four 
winters running, it wasn’t all roses by 
any means. The first voyage I made, 
we were out forty-nine months and ten 
days, and didn’t get more than half a 
cargo. We had a good ship, though— 
five hundted tons’ register and eight 
boats. We had good food,too. But the 
crew was green, and when we left 
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Lancing abow-heal Taking in bead with whalebone Ship boiling whale 


Pursuing bow-bead whales 


Ship crushed in the ice 


port only two of the men before the 
mast could steer. We fished at the ice 
edge off Cape Navarin in May. That 
fall we fished around Point Barrows, 
and put in the winter in Behring Strait. 

“There was lots of sharpies around 
the ship, and we shot white bears on the 
ice, so we had fresh meat a-plenty. 
But it was terribly lonesome—month 
after month without getting a peep at 
the sun.” 

“Did you ever have to eat whale’s 
meat?” I asked, having in mind certain 
of the gruesome tales which I used to 
delight in reading when a boy. 

“Well,” replied the captain, ‘I’ve 
eaten blubber a few times. It’s not 
bad tasting after it’s been steeped in 
salt and water for a couple days, and 
it’s good forscurvy. The natives eat 
it raw.” 

“Ever have any serious trouble in 
killing a whale?” I queried, as visions 
of wrecked boats and drowning men 
floated before my eyes. 

“Yes,” said he, “we got two irons 
in anold scragg once—an eighty barrel 
bull whale—and down he went to the 
bottom. It was deep water, and he 
took out five hundred fathoms of line 
before he stopped. Pretty soon he 
rose right under the boat, lifted it 
about twenty feet out of the water and 
tumbled us all out. The captain’s 
boat picked us up, and the old man 
put a lance into him and brought 
blood and killed him. Another time 
we got fast to a fifty foot bowhead in 
the Okhotsh Sea. He got wound up 
in the line and charged us. One fluke 
came down across the boat amidships 
and killed an oarsman, We all jumped 
and swam for the other boats, leaving 
him to smash ours into little pieces. 
It took two hours to kill him, and three 
hours after spanning him alongside 
for cutting in and stowing the slip’s 
‘tween decks. His blubber was six- 
teen inches thick, and we got upwards 
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of two hundred barrels of oil and a ton 
of bone from him.” 

The captain paused and gravely 
filled his pipe while “Jack” ru bed his 
back against my sleeve in a friendly 
manner. Sleek and sedate is “Jack,” 
and as original a character in his way 
as Cap’n Bangs himself, and very 
wise in sea-going lore. When vhe 
“Three Friends” ties up snugly to the 
wharf at the end of a voyage, he takes 
his shore leave like any sailorman, and 
roams about the docks with a rolling 
gait, in quest of mice and adventure, 
and the choice bits of fish tossed to 
him by* his friends of the fishing 
schooners. Unlike some sailors, he 
never overstays his leave, but aiways 
comes aboard before sailing time. 

“What have been the chiet causes of 
the decline of whaling?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the captain, “tne discov- 
ery of petroleum had a good deal to do 
with lowering the price of oil, and of 
late years whales are scarce. Then, 
too, there’s lots of other things. To go 
clear back to the first. of it, the Revo- 
lution, while it lasted, put an end to 
everything but the Nantucket fishing; 
then the war of 1812 gave it a setback. 
During the Civil War the Confederate 
privateer ‘Shenandoah’ burned the 
Arctic whaling fleet. Then in ’71, 
thirty-three vessels of a fleet of forty 
were crushed in the. ice off Cape 
Belcher; and again in ’76, twelve ves- 
sels were lost. Ican remember when 
it wasn’t an uncommon thing to see 
fifteen whalers drop anchor in this: 
harbor in one day.” 

My thirst for information was grow- 
ing, so I asked “What's the’ largest, 
kind of whale?” , wihta = : 

“The rorqual, and that’s a sight 
whale. I helped to kill one that was 
upwards of seventy feet long. The 
cachalot, or sperm.whale, is smaller . 
and goes in schools. Then thefe’s the 
humpbacked whale of the North At- 
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lantic, and the little beluga or white 
whale of the arctic seas, about twelve 
feet long. 

‘Queer thing about whales,” contin- 
ued the captain, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe, “is their fluke. It’s 
smooth on the outside, and yet inside 
the bones are like those in a man’s 
hand. Then, too, though they live in 
the water, they’re a warm-blooded 
animal and suckle their young.” 

“I suppose you've lost ships in the 
ice?” I queried. 

“Only once. That was during a 
voyage in the old ‘Nancy M.’ 
There was three ships in company. 
We got caught in the ice in Mel- 
ville ‘Bay. The loose floe ice began 
to close in before aso’west gale. We’d 
cut docks in the land ice, and that’s 
about the hardest work you can think 
of. It was blowing hard and snowing 
so you couldn’t see beyond your nose 
when the squeeze came, crushing in 
the sides of the ‘Nancy M.’ like an egg 
shéll, and sending the masts down by 
the board. When the ice opened up 
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again she went to the bottom like a 
shot, leaving only a few spars and 
empty casks afloat. We managed to 
make our way over the ice to the other 
ships, though some of the men got 
badly frozen, and one poor fellow was 
missing when the captain called the 
roll next day. Must have fell through 
a crack in the ice, or lost his way and 
got buried in the snow. Anyhow, 
we never found his body.” 

“What were your hardest experi- 
ences?” I asked, as “Jack” curled up 
beside me for a nap. 

‘‘Well, we got fast to a fish one after- 
noon and killed her in about an hour. 
Then we set the jacks flying and 
the old man sent two more boats to 
help us tow her in. It was about eight 
miles and a choppy sea, and we got 
alongside about midnight. I tumbled 
into my bunk, too tired to eat, and 
never stirred till the second mate 
hauled me out of it in the morning. 

“One day we struck a fish about 
dusk, five miles from the ship. It was 
pitch dark before we killed her. Then 


A WHALE IN THE DEATH FLURRY. USING THE LANCE 
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SPERM WHALE STRIKING A WHALEBOAT WITH HIS “FLUKES” 
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we tried to tow her in, but the sea 
was too heavy and we had to cut 
loose. We laid too with the boat’s head 
to the sea, waiting for daylight. 


We 
were all worn out, wet to the skin and 
hungry, and terribly cold. Early in 
the morning acouple boats from the 
ship picked us up. Only two of the 
crew could use the oars. We were all 
badly frost-bitten, and the limp I have 
is from losing three of my toes that 
night. 

“Another time we were out in a 
heavy sea and struck a whale. He 
sounded, and when he came up I stood 
ready to give him the lance. But he 
came up right by the boat and knocked 
me overboard very neatly with the tip 
of his tail as he thrashed about. They 
picked me up before I’d been in the 
water long and took me on board the 
ship. My clothes were frozen stiff and 
had to be cut off. After I'd lain in my 
bunk four days, though, I was as spry 
as ever.” 

“Is the method of hunting much dif- 
ferent, now?” I asked. 

“Not very,” responded the captain. 


“Of course they have larger vessels 
now, and tse steam power as well as 
sails. And there have been a good 
many improvements in the implements 
used. But in the main, the process is 
practically the same. Whether cruis- 
ing about in the loose ice under canvas 
or made fast to a floe, a sharp outlook 
is kept from the crow’s-nest,—which is 
a barrel lashed to the main-top-gallant 
masthead. When a whale is sighted, 
the boats are manned and sent away, 
having to make a big circle sometimes 
to get behind the animal, and keep 
out of sight. When they are feeding 
they generally swim back and forth 
near the surface, and then it’s not an 
easy job to keep from being seen. But 
if they’re spanning—that is, swimming 
in one direction and only coming up 
to blow—then its easier. The har- 
pooner stands in the bow, ready to put 
in his iron, and waits till the boat gets 
as near as possible before he makes a 
cast. When the whale is struck it 
usually dives straight down, some- 
times taking out 600 or 700 fathoms of 
line. I’ve known one to go down so 
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CHASING A SPERM. WHALE, HARPOONER READY TO STRIKE 
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fast that it broke its upper jaw on the 
bottom in 400 fathoms of water. Be- 
fore the whale comes up the other 
boats are ready to give chase and put 
in more harpoons, then down it goes 
-again, and after a while is tired out, 
so the boats can get nearer, and the 
lance can be used. Then it begins to 
spout blood and lash about in the 
water, and soon rolls over on its side, 
dead. After it has been towed in, the 
flensing begins. The whale is lashed 
alongside the ship, with the under 
side above the water, and a tackle 
called a cant-purchase turns the body 
while the blubber is taken off in big 
slips, some of them weighing a ton. 
These are hoisted on deck and cut in 
pieces about a foot square and stowed 
‘tween decks. We used a harpoon 
with a V-shaped point, and a lance 
with a point like the blade of a putty- 
knife. Now they have harpoon guns 
and bomb lances, and besides running 
less danger, can kill a whale much 
quicker and easier.” 

The captain arose and peered at a 


tiny black cloud away on the horizon. 
“Guess we're going to havea so’- 
wester,” said he. I looked at my watch 
and found it was time to go ashore. 


* * * * 


Cap’n Bangs is one of the few of his 
type now left. On pleasant summer 
days they gather in their favorite 
nooks about the wharves and gossip 
of the days long past. They are for 
the most part simple, God-fearing 
men, sturdy and staunch, with a fund 
of quiet humor and quaint expression. 
These sons of New Bedford and Nan- 
tucket and Edgartown—now in the 
twilight of their days—are typical of 
an era that is well-nigh past, but 
which in its heyday was a potent fac- 
tor in our national life and a source 
of untold revenue to the New England 
States. In the museums at Nantucket 
and Edgartown the visitor finds mem- 
entoes that tell in a language of their 
own of the hardships and privations 
encountered by the noble band who 
did so much for the establishment of 
American shipping. 








SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I TO XXIII INCLUSIVE 


John Marshall, a typical overworked American profes- 
sional man, murries a beautiful but mercenary and ambitious 
woman, who bears a daughter, Beatrice. The father dies sud- 
denly and Mrs. Marshall decides to secure a desirable mar- 
riage for her daughter, Beatrice meets and is fascinated by 
Harmon De Loste, a southern gentleman, and finally agrees 
to an elupement and marriage. Mrs. Marshall announces the 
marriage as performed with her consent, and the young couple 
return to tind a welcome and a_home with her. De Loste 
receiveg a billet doux troma fofmer love and deserts Bea- 
trice, and by mail informs her thatthe ceremony was illegal. 
Mrs. Marshall determines that Everett Terrill shall become 
the husband of Beatrice. They are married and he dis- 
covers that he has been deceived. He leaves her, and 
her child, a daughter, is adopted by Mrs. Howard, Terrill 
meets and fallsin love with Mildred Landon. He fears that 
Mildred will not forgive the past, but tells her all and finds 
her equa] to the trial. Mrs, Marshall finds a ring DeLoste 
had given to her daughter, and with it confronts his wife. 
Several years pass, and Judge Terrill’s son graduates from 
college and goes west with Kenneth Philips for the sum- 
mer. They stop in Detroit and Mrs. Marshall recognizes 
Thornton Terrill. He meets and falls in love with Marga- 
ret Howard. They become engaged and she informs him 
that she is a foster daughter. Thornton announces his 
engagement to his parents, and greatly surprises them. 
After Thornton and Margaret are married Judge Terrill 
receives a letter from Mrs. Marshall. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The last rays of the afternoon sun 
threw fantastic shadows through the 
windows of a small room on the third 
floor of the Hotel Eunice. From the 
furnishings of the room one would 
infer that it was not a high-priced 
one. The regulation hotel dresser, 
a stand, a chair or two, were to be 
seen. There were no pictures upon 
the walls, no bric-a-brac; in fact, the 
conspicuous absence of everything 
homelike indicated that the room was 
rented by the day. 

Upon entering it, one’s attention 
would not be caught so much by the 
absence of all beauty, nor the uni- 
formity of the furnishings, but by a 
figure stretched upon the bed. It was 





the figure of a woman. She tossed 
restlessly from side to side on the bed, 
and made no effort to disguise her feel. 
ings. From time to time a moan 
escaped her lips, and she watched the 
door furtively. She seemed to be 
watching for some one. Finally the 
door opened, and a small man, with 
gray hair, kindly face and who wore 
glasses, entered. 

As he spoke to her, he walked slowly 
to her side. As he took her tempera- 
ture, and noted the decided change 
for the worse which had taken place in 
her condition since his visit at noon, he 
asked quietly, “Madame, is your hus- 
band living?” 

“No, he has been dead for years,” 
she replied, and looked into his face, 
startled. “May I inquire why you ask?” 

“First, let me ask you if you have 
any relatives in the city, or.near 
enough to summon at once?” 

She replied, “I am all alone, but you 
must tell me the reason that you ask 
these questions. I must insist upon 
knowing my true condition, because I 
have business matters to attend to.” 

He laid his hand lightly upon hers, 
as though he would soften the words 
he must speak. “You are right to ask, 
for when one is about to start forth 
upon a long journey, there are often 
personal affairs that he alone can ad- 
just.” 
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“Doctor!” she gripped his hand 
hard. “Do you mean what you say? 
I know that when I was knocked down 
and the horses trampled on me, I 


was badly injured, but do you mean . 


to tell me that my life is in danger?” 

He hesitated a moment before he re- 
plied, trying to estimate the strength 
ofthis woman’s nerve and will, trying 
to find words gentle enough to speak. 
“My dear lady, I had hoped that some 
one near and dear to you, was close 
enough to come and spend this last 
night with you.” 

“This last night,” she repeated, and 
in her anxiety raised herself in spite 
of her injuries. “Do you mean that I 
am to die so soon? Tell me just how 
long I have to live.” 

“You will last until morning, I 
hope.” 

“Until morning,” she gasped. “My 
God, Iam caught like a rat in a trap.” 

The physician looked at her in sur- 


prise. He had been summoned to her 


assistance immediately after the ac- 


cident that morning, and had visited 
her again atnoon. She wasa stranger 
to him, and, until he had looked upon 
the hotel register, he had not even 
known her name. 

As she sank, gasping, back among 
the pillows, he gave her a stimulant, 
and then said, quietly, “I am at your 
service, Mrs. Marshall. If there is any- 
thing that I can do for your comfort 
or convenience, I will do it gladly. 
When I leave you, with your consent, 
I shall send a nurse to remain with 
you.” 

“There is one man I should like to 
see before I die,”” she said. “I want 
you to send for him. You can reach 
him at Mr. Fletcher Howard’s. Do 
not disclose my name. Simply send 
for him to come at once. His name is 
Terri’l.” 

With these words she turned her face 
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to the wall, as though to dismiss him, 

He bowed slightly as he left the 
room to fulfill her commission. He 
was secretly much surprised. He was 
a pérsonal friend of Fletcher Howard, 
and the evening before, at the wed- 
ding of his daughter, he had met Judge 
Terrill. He had been very favorably 
impressed by him, and he could but 
wonder what connection he could have 
with this peculiarly acting patient. 
“Probably some law business,” he 
thought, as he went to the office to 
dispatch a message. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Marshall, for there was no mistaking 
the fact that she was really Mrs. Mar- 
shall, turned wearily from side to side 
in her bed. She was suffering greatly, 
and could realize herself that she was 
growing momentarily weaker. She 
was deeply agitated by the wards of 
the physician, and she rebelled bitterly 
against her fate. In all her life she 
had never given any thought to death, 
and she was by no means ready to face 
the unknown. 

She had sent for Everett Terrill, 
because she had no means of knowing 
whether he had received her letter. 
She was determined to know. If he 
had: not, then his presence at her side 
would still give her the chance to dis- 
close Margaret’s birth. Her vindictive- 
ness was notin the least lessened by 
her near approach to death. Her 
eyes glittered fiercely, and with the 
fever in her cheeks she appeared as 
one demented. 

The years had not dealt gently with 
Mrs. J. Irving Marshall, as she still 
persisted in signing her name upon 
all occasions. She had struggled 
fiercély against her environment, and 
traces of her defeat were plainly visi- 
ble in her faded cheeks. Passion, 
avarice, cunning, spitefulness, had 
carved indelible lines in her face 
which nothing could erase. 
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Among certain chivalrous men, it 
is an old belief that women were not 
created to buffet with the stormy 
world; that while their sphere may be 
broad and useful, still they should 
ever be sheltered and protected. 

There live some men who protect 
all that they honor and cherish in 
womanhood, as zealously as admirers 
guard rare china. They believe that 
the innocent eyes of women are safe- 
guards in the world. They would 
have them remain innocent, because 
they are like an oasis in the desert, 
and their influence reaches farther 
than seems possible. 

Mrs. Marshall’s career had been a 
checkered one. To look into her 
seamy, wasted face one was forced to 
doubt whether it could ever have been 
young and fair. Could those great 
eyes ever have been tender? Since 
Beatrice’s death they had been bitterly 
cold. You could scarcely picture the 
eyes as ever having been otherwise. 
Each movement that she made brought 
a spasm of pain to her face; and yet 
she clutched at the bed-clothes ner- 
vously. She sought frantically for 
comfort and increased her pain by her 
own exertions, just as she had always 
brought more misery upon herself by 
rebelling against her surroundings. 

She had never been blessed with 
faith in anything. She had doubted 
everyone and everything. She had no 
faith in love, and yet to-day she felt a 
sort of dissatisfaction with her life. 
Even if death had’ not overtaken her 
when she was alone in Detroit, she 
could think of no other place where 
there would have been possible a more 
pleasant situation in which to die. 
Her mother and her father had long 
since been dead, and for years she held 
no communication with her relatives. 


Even with her peculiar nature it. 


was an unpleasant thought that in 
all the broad universe there lived not 
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one person who, as far as she knew, 
would regret her death. 

She thought with a start that it 
would be necessary to give directions 
for her own funeral. Ugh! she shud- 
dered, as the details of her interment 
came to her mockingly. She imag- 
ined herself being placed in the coffin. 
She fancied the coffin was too narrow. 
Horrors! She shrieked aloud. Her 
door opened and the physician entered 
hastily. He saw that she was sinking 
and in his mind doubted if she could 
last until midnight. He forced a 
soothing portion between her lips, 
and she quieted down once more. 

“Your friend will be here soon,” he 
said, and as a step was heard in the 
hall, added, “I presume that is he 
now.” 

A knock came to the door. “Come 
in,” he called, and the door opened, 
and Everett Terrill entered. 

His face wore a look of bewilder- 
ment. The summons had not stated 
for what reason his presence was de- 
sired. When he had reached the hotel 
he had been shown to the room with- 
outcomment. Therefore he. was un- 
prepared for the sight that greeted his 
eyes. He recognized instantly the 
physician he had met the night be- 
fore. He looked inquiringly at him, 
and from him to the bed. The eyes 
of the woman were closed, and he did 
not recognize the faded, pinched face. 

Observing his look of surprise, Dr. 
Montgomery said courteously, “Judge 
Terrill, this friend of yours wishes to 
talk with you. . I will leave you alone, 
and should you need me you will find 
me waiting in the little room directly 
across the hall.” With these words he 
left the room, closing the door behind 
him. 

If his patient had any communica- 
tion to make that would ease her mind 
and prepare her to accept death more 
calmly, he desired her to have undis- 
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turbed the opportunity. And still he 
feared if her business was of an excit- 
ing nature that the results would be 
quickly felt. The action of her heart 
was bad. Therefore he wished to be 
within easy call. 

When the door closed behind him, 
Judge Terrill was at a loss what to do. 
Strange, that after what had taken 
place earlier in the day, he did not 
think of Mrs. Marshall. It was proof 
of the terrible havoc time had wrought 
with her face. He presumed that it 
was some law business, and so, ap- 
proaching the bed, he asked, “My 
friend, is it upon a matter of business 
that you wish to consult me?” 

He was wholly unprepared for the 
sudden opening of the eyes, and the 
sitting upright of the emaciated figure. 
She was but a spectre of her former 
self, but the moment that the dark, 
ireful eyes opened and glared at him 
like an angry tiger brought to bay, he 
recognized her. He could not resist 
the impulse that drove him backward 


a step, nor the cloud that gathered in 


his face. He was taken wholly by 
surprise, and he was angry because it 
seemed that he had been made the 
victim of a trick. 

“So you are surprised are you, Ev- 
erett Terrill? Well, you need not 
shudder as though I were something 
poisonous. Chance has thrown you 
in my hands again.” 

Although the voice was weak from 
the pain she had suffered, still nerve- 
force restored in a measure its old 
ringing strength. 

“To what circumstance am I indebt- 
ed for the favor of this meeting?” he 
asked, with the chill of mock politeness 
in his voice. 

“It is a great pleasure, is it not?” she 
asked maliciously, “Well, the dying 
can afford to be generous.” 

He looked for the first time closely 
at her, and realized that she must be 
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seriously ill. He did not know what 
had befallen her, but he knew that her 
present display of strength was as- 
sumed, and that it might fail her at 
any moment. With his refined ideas 
of life and death, it seemed a horrible 
mockery that anything so material as 
her hatred for him should pursue her 
to the very end. 

His calmness irritated her, and she 
broke the silence abruptly. “Why do 
you stare at me so? Have you no idea 
of why I sent.for you?” 

“I have not.” The thoyght flashed 
through his mind that perhaps she re- 
gretted her former misdeeds and had 
sent for him to ask his forgiveness. 
Hard as it would be to forgive one 
who had so wronged him, still he rea- 
soned that he could afford to look 
down from his higher plane of life and 
forgive, but his illusion was quickly 
dispelled by her next words. 

“You know I hate you, and I expect 
to die hating you. I sent for you to 
ask youif you received a letter from 
me to-day?” 

“I did,” he answered briefly. 

“Thank God for that,” she said. “I 
wanted to be sure you received it. I 
am too weak to write another, and if 
you had not received it, I wanted the 
happiness of telling you what it con- 
tained.” 

A gleam of something akin to tri- 
umph shot across her face. She ex- 
pected him to speak harshly to her and 
she longed for him to do so, for then 
she would know that her letter had 
done its work. She was not prepared 
for the quiet indifference in his face. 

“You understood who it was your 
son married?” she asked, 

“A very lovable and good girl as far 
as Iam able to read human nature,” 
he replied. 

“A lovable and good girl!” she 
almost shrieked. “Good! Good! That 
is rich. How can she be good with 
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such a man as Harmon De Loste for 
her father?” 

“Harmon De Loste!” he cried in 
dismay, and strode nearer to the bed. 
“Harmon De Loste of New Orleans?” 
he asked again. 

“Yes, the dark faced, oily tongued 
villain, how I hate him! When I had 
only one child why could he not have 
selected another victim? But he, too, 
will suffer. I sent him a letter also 
that he might know who it was your 
son married, and therefore back into 
his own family has his sin gone home. 
He covets your esteem and you cannot 
give it now.” 

Could it be possible that she was 
telling the truth, that Harmon De 
Loste, the beautiful and fascinating 
cousin of Mildred, was the author of 
allthe trouble? This, indeed, was com- 
plicating matters in a manner in 
which he had never dreamed. 

“Woman, do you swear it was Har- 
mon De Loste?” 

She felt from his tone that it would 
pain him for some unknown reason to 
know that it was Harmon De Loste 
more than to have her deny it. She 
would as readily have done one as the 
other. 

“I will swear by anything you 
wish,” she said. 

He turned from her with a sickening 
sense of disappointment. 

“Everett Terrill, if you had lived 
with Beatrice I need not have died 
thus. She loved you.” A feeling of 
repulsion for her came to him. Yet 
he tried to speak gently. She was a 
woman and she was mortally ill. “I 
could not have lived with your daugh- 
ter because I did not love her.” 

“Oh, you did not love her, didn’t 
you?” She threw herself nearer him. 
“It has been love, love, love, held up 
to me, thrown at me, ever since I can 
remember. I detest the word. I—I 
should like to throw something at your 


calm face. You did not love her, was 
that all? Bah, love, love,—” The last 
word ended with a wailing moan. She 
sank with a convulsive shudder back 
upon the pillows. 

Judge Terrill hastened to raise her 
head that she might breathe. The 
doctor opened the door abruptly and 
ran to his assistance. It was too late. 
She was beyond human aid. She whis- 
pered, “Love, love,” again, and with 
her eyes fastened upon Judge Terrill, 
a mist passed over them. With a long 
shudder, a last rebellious sigh, the 
form stiffened. Thesoul gave up its 
mortal habitation. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


It was a glorious afternoon in-the 
early spring. Everything from the 
blue sky above to the green-robed 
earth beneath foretold the approach of 
summer. The fresh-faced flowers, the 
twittering birds, the gladsome sweet- 
ness of the springtime filled the air. 

The world seeined very fair to two 
persons who were strolling aimlessly 
along a side street of the quaint old 
eastern village. They sauntered along 
as though the world and time were 
young as they themselves were young, 
and that an eternity lay before them. 
It was enough for them at present 
simply to live, to be together, with 
the May sun softly smiling. 

His eyes constantly turned towards 
hers. Her eyes meet his so staunchly 
for a moment, and then they droop. 
She looks bewitching to the man in 
the freshness and the sweetness of her 
young womanhood. 

“I am sure, Mildred, I do not know 
why we came out for a walk,” he said. 

“To obtain the benefit of the fresh 
air, and because you needed a change, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I know, andI need one now. 
Do you suppose that anyone would 
see me if I just kissed you once?” 
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“Why,Kenneth Phillips, are you not 
ashamed? Don’t you know that there 
must be at least twelve precise old 
ladies who live upon this street?” She 
tried to look properly scandalized, but 
the blushing face and the laughing 
eyes contradicted the severity of her 
tone. 

“In one month we shall be married, 
and then, miss, I shall kiss you when- 
ever I wish. Now what have you to 
say?” 

“Only that you are the most pro- 
voking and dearest old tease alive. 
There now, hold the parasol way down 
and hurry.” 

He quickly kissed the apple blossom 
face and then the parasol was raised, 
and the two strolled decorously onward 
down the street. He looked at her 
with adoring eyes,and she continuously 
taised her face to his and smiled in his 
eyes. 

Kenneth Phillips wondered if he 
ever could have imagined that he had 
ever loved before. It was not much 
over a year since Thornton and Mar- 
garet’s marriage, and his own wed- 
ding day was fast approaching. He 
had taken a melancholy delight at one 
time in the firm belief that he would 
never love again. He always argued 
now that Mildred was so like her 
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brother Thornton that it was impossi- 
ble not to love her. 

Anyone who was ever skeptical of 
love would have had but to look into 
those two blissful faces to have had 
his doubts forever dispelled. They 
were eminently suited to each other, 
in every way. 

Where better could those who love 
them part from them than upon the 
threshold of their marriage, with 
the years stretching ahead fair and 
smiling as the sunshine glints and 
sparkles this May afternoon? 

Thornton and Margaret have not 
been disappointed in their married 
life. He understands her and draws 
forth the best within her. As he builds 
his own character, he leads her ten- 
derly upward. He cherishes and loves 
her as women should pray to be cher- 
ished and loved. 

The lives of Judge and Mrs. Terrill 
have moved smoothly along the past 
year. The loftiness of their love, their 
enduring faith in each other, the broad 
usefulness of their lives preaches a si- 
lent sermon to those about them. 

The most eloquent sermons in life 
are those that are lived, not preached. 
That which lies nearest to the heart of 
life is love, and where love is found 
there dwells God. 





BANANA RAISING IN AMERICA 


By Francis L. Wills+ 


HE venerable joke about 

the banana peel is now 

a historical tradition. 

Although a_ tropical 

fruit, in these days 

of rapid transit the 

omnipresent banana 

has become as much a part of American 

life as the native apple. The Italians 

with their push carts drive a thriving 

trade, which attests the popularity of 
the fruit. 

During a residence of several years in 
Porto Rico and Santo Domingo I visited 
many banana plantations, and the in- 
terest displayed in the subject by my 
friends prompts me todescribe the pro- 
cess of cultivation, which differs but 


*The author of this article lived seven years on a banana 
plantation in Santo Domingo. 


little from that followed in the semi- 
tropical region of the Southern states. 
Many companies have gone into the 
raising of bananas with the idea that 
bananas, like weeds, will grow on any 
kind of land, but this is not so, as, has 
often been proved. Bananas will grow 
on hillsides and in valleys; but the best 
land for raising them is a gentle, slop- 
ing country, well drained, for while 
they need much water, they will not 
thrive if it stands on the ground. 
There are various ways of preparing 
the land for the banana bulb, common- 
ly called banana sucker. One method 
is to thoroughly underbrush the land, 
then fall the timber, after which the 
branches of the trees are cut up and 
piled so as to readily dry in the hot 
tropical sun. As soon as the leaves 
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BANANA PLANT WITH FRUIT FIRST SHOWING 


are dry enough to burn, the place is 


fired; this does not burn off the heavy 
timber, but burns the light wood suffi- 
ciently for the planting to be done. 

After the land is prepared in this 
way itis laid out in rows twelve or 
sixteen feet apart, and every twelve or 
sixteen feet in each row a hole from 
one to one and a-half feet deep is dug, 
and in this hole is placeda banana suck- 
er, which is then covered with dirt. 

Another method is to underbrush 
the land, then plant the banana sucker 
before falling the timber. Each of 
these methods have their advantages, 
governed by the season of the year 
and the nature of the land. 

.In four or five weeks after planting, 
the bulb or banana sucker sends up a 
single light-green shoot, soon followed 
by others, forming a circular bed of 
roots and shoots ‘known as the banana 
mat; these shoots grow very rapidly, 
changing to a dark green as they ad- 
vance to maturity. 
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The tendency of the 
banana mat is to send 
up many stalks which, 
if neglected, will yield 
only foliage; and in 
order to produce fruit 
it is necessary to have 
‘the mat _ carefully 
trinfmed out, leaving 
from four to five of the 
strongest stalks. This 
is very essential, and 
must be done by ex- 
perienced men, as one 
green hand can do 
thousands of dollars’ 
worth of damage ina 
day. 

Weeding is one of 
the heaviest expenses 
of a plantation, as the 
banana plant is easily 
choked with weeds, 
. and while it will grow 
amid weeds it will not produce satis- 
factory fruit unless kept clean. 

On plantations where the timber has 
all been burned or removed before the 
planting, this weeding can be done by 
horse-power and machinery, but where 
the timber has been allowed to remain 
on the ground the weeding is done by 
hand with hoes or machettes 

The hoe used is our common Ameri- 
can hoe; the machette is a knife from 
twelve to twenty-six inches in length. 
This machette is indispensable to a 
native, for he is never without it, since 
it serves to cut his food, till the soil, 
and as a weapon of offence and de- 
fense. The knife mostly used for weed- 
ing has a twelve-inch blade, with a 
wooden or horn handle. In using 
this, the native or peon kneels on the 
ground, taking the weeds and grass in 
his left hand while he runs the ma- 
chette just under the dirt so as to cut 
them off at the root. This work is 
usually done by Spanish and English- 
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speaking negroes; and while the Eng- 
lishmen are willing to use the hoe, 
the Spaniards are loth to give up their 
machettes. The amount of weeding 
necessary depends largely upon the 
location of the plantation. 

In rich land the banana will obtain 
its full growth in from twelve to fif- 
teen months, yielding a bunch of fruit 
weighing from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred pounds. The average height of 
a plant is between twenty and twenty- 
five feet; but they often reach the 
height of thirty feet, and will con- 
tinue to produce, without re-planting, 
from ten to thirty years. Its leaves 
are often fifteen feet long and from 
twelve to eighteen inches wide, and of 
a most vivid green color. These 
leaves come from the centre of the 
banana stalk, making their appearance, 
wrapped around the centre rib, like a 
flag around a flag-staff. Upon reach- 
ing its full length it unrolls and waves 
in the balmy air like magnificent 
plumes, frequently 
stretching across the 
narrow paths, and so 
shuts out the sun that 
you seem to be riding 
or walking through a 
green tunnel. When 
these leaves first un- 
fold they are one long, 
large leaf, but being 
very delicate theysoon 
become shredded by 
the wind. 

The peons often cut 
a leaf and use it for an 
umbrella during the 
tropical showers. Af- 
ter sending out a dozen 
or more of these beau- 
tiful leaves, a leaf 
much like the others, 
but not over two feet 
long, then appears, 
signifying that the 
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plant is about to blossom! This 
blossom, which in reality is the 
bunch of bananas, starts from the 
very root of the plant, making its way 
straight up through the centre of the 
stalk, coming out just above the small 
leaf. When the bunch or blossom 
first appears it has an oblong shape 
and is of adeep, rich red cofor; three 
or four days later the large, red blos- 
som begins to bend toward the ground, 
and as it does this the long, red leaves 
fall off, one after the other, showing 
that the bunch of fruit is formed of a 
long stalk encircled with layers of 
fruit commonly called hands; each 
hand made up of several individual 
bananas, commercially known as fin- 
gers, and at the end of each finger is a 
small, bell-shaped yellow blossom. 
When the bud first comes out the end 
of the banana points directly up tow- 
ards the sky, and as the blossom turns 
towards the ground the bananas, or 
fingers, keep turning in an opposite di- 
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rection, so that the bananas grow 
pointed up, instead of hanging down 
as seen in the stores in this country. 
The fruit is never allowed to ripen on 
the plant, but is cut when about three- 
quarters or seven-eighths full, accord- 
ing to the season of the year and the 
number of days required for trans- 
portation. 

When cutting fruit on a banana 
plantation, an overseer with one or 
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two cutters and a dozen or more men 
are sent out into the different districts 
of the plantation. When they come 
to a bunch properly matured they cut, 
with a machette, a little notch in the 
banana stalk as high as they can reach. 
This allows the top of the stalk, with 
the bunch of fruit, to bend, until the 
carrier can reach the small end ,with 
his hand. The sap flowing from this 
stalk, when cut, will color either paper 
or.cloth with an indelible brown stain, 
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and has often been used for writing. 
Then the cutter cuts off the stalk 
about four or five inches from the ba- 
nanas, the carrier taking the bunch 
either on his head or shoulder, while 
the cutter cuts the then old stalk clear 
from the remainder of the mat, leav- 
ing it on the ground to decay. 

A banana stalk yields but one 
bunch of fruit, and would die if it were 
not cut down when the fruit ripens or 

matures. One mat 
will produce from one 
to three bunches a 
year, growing contin- 
uously, as fast as one 
Stalk is cut another 
taking its place. A 
remarkable thing 
about this plant is, 
that if you cut into a 
half-grown stalk near 
the root, or any part 
of the stalk, a small. 
blossom or bunch of 
bananas, fully formed 
will soon shoot 
through the cut, but 
if allowed to grow will 
never reach any mar- 
ket value. 

Many people affirm 
that the banana and 
the plantain are the 
same fruit, but this 
is incorrect; although 
they grow like the 

banana, an experienced person can 
readily distinguish the difference 
by the color as well as by the size 
of the small ribsin the leaf. The 
plaintain grows ina bunch, but with 
only two or three hands to the bunch, 
and each finger or individual plantain 
is as large again as the banana, and is 
more of a crescent shape. They are 
never eaten raw. The natives cook 
both the plantain and the banana, but 
prefer plantain. 





HANDWRITING AND HANDWRITING EXPERTS 


By Joseph Dana Miller 


ROADLY speaking, there are two 
pitfalls spread for the destruc- 
tion of the forger: the difficulty 

of reproducing the style of another’s 
handwriting, and the equal or greater 
difficulty of concealing the uncon- 
scious peculiarities of hisown. Hand- 
writing is individual in character, hav- 
ing qualities which become habitual to 
it, and which no other hand may ex- 
actly simulate. 

Dr. Frazer’s method for the detec- 
tion of forgery is a comparison of 
measurements from a given number 
of the genuine signatures—the lengths, 
breadths, distances, spaces and angles 
—and from such comparisons arriving 
at an average of measurement to 
which the disputed writing should, if 
Com- 


genuine, reasonably conform. 
posite photography, together with the 
system of measurements and numeri- 
cal averages, is Dr. Frazer’s favorite 


method. “In few, if any, of the sig- 
natures of a man throughout his life 
are all the elements which combine to 
constitute its character present at one 
time,” says the doctor, and for this 
reason he declares that composite 
photography yields the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

There are almost as many theories 
of handwriting as there are experts. 
David M. Carvalho, who has been an 
expert for twenty-five years, in a con- 
versation with the writer, said: “Now, 
suppose you come into this building, 
and write your signature down stairs 
with calmness and indifference. It 
will be your normal signature. You 
then run up stairs, two steps at a time, 
and sign your name with breath near- 


ly gone, and pulse beating faster. 

What can be clearer than that both 
the muscular tremor and pulsations of 
these two signatures will vary? A 
man rises in the morning suffering 
from the effects of a protracted de- 
bauch of the night before. His signa- 
ture will be loose, nervous, vapid. Af- 
ter he has taken a cocktail, his signa- 
nature will be nearer the normal. 
Here, then, are where the theories of 
Hagan arfd Bertillon fail. They will 
answer in many cas2s, but if to all 
cases they do not apply we are still 
without a definite code of deductions 
that justify us in calling our profes- 
sion a science. 

’ “The fact is, that the whole broad 
field for the detection of identities in 
handwriting involves other and broad- 
er considerations than are included in 
such theories as these.” 

Hereupon Mr. Carvalho threw open 
a closet door, exhibiting shelves 
crowded with ink bottles of all sizes 
and shapes. “This is only one branch 
of the subject,” said the expert. “If 
in documents dated prior to a certain 
year I recognize ink and paper not 
made until long after, I know I shall 
succeed in proving a forgery.” 

When an attempt is made to disguise 
the handwriting through many manu- 
scripts and letters, it will be clear that 
this can be done, if at all, only with 
great difficulty. One cannot avoid 
betraying a number of the peculiarities 
of hisown handwriting before he has 
gone far. This was pointed out by 
Charles Chabot, with whom were asso- 
ciated Edward Twistleton and Fred 
George Nethercliffe—who, thinly dis- 
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HANDWRITING AND HANDWRITING EXPERTS 


guised as “Undercliffe,” figures in 
Charles Reade’s “Foul Play’”—for 
a plausible identification of Sir 
Philip Francis as the author of 
the “Letters of Junius.” The 
accumulated evidence and_ the 
wealth of reasoning are appalling in 
bulk. It must be confessed that hand- 
writing experts sometimes make great 
demands upon our capacity for believ- 
ing, and even Twistleton permits him- 
self to say that “Itis not the merely 
having bodily eyes which enables any 
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one to see in two documents either 
discrepancies or coincidences.” 

But the handwriting experts have 
not definitely settled the disputed 
question of the authorship of Junius. 

Judge Cockburn, in his analysis of 
the Tichborn case, referred in terms 
of approval to the expert in handwrit- 
ing whose testimony had been of 
much value to the State; and it may 
be said that judges differ upon the 
value of such testimony. 

There is little space to speak in detail 
of the very interesting cases in which 
the testimony of handwriting experts 
has figured. One of the most remark- 
able is that of Miss Edmunds, of 
Brighton, England, who bought 
strychnine of the druggist under the 
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name of Wood, in which name she 
signed the register for the sale of 
poisons. She then forged a letter from 
the coroner to the chemist asking for 
the book, and tore from it the page 
on which the name Wood appeared. 
But she had torn out a page contain- 
ing the name of another Miss Wood; 
her own signature, therefore re- 
mained. The expert proved that the 
writing in the register, and that in the 
forged letter from the coroner, were 
by the same hand. 


PERSIFOR FRAZER 


Henry L. Tolman, one of the best 
known Western experts in handwrit- 
ing, has followed the profession for 
some twenty years, and has testified 
in nearly 700 cases in the United States 
and Canada. Among these were the 
Section 30 land case, at Duluth, in- 
volving an extremely valuable portion 
of the Gogebic land range, owned by 
the Minnesota Iron Company; the W. 
A. Hewlett common law marriage 
case at Duluth, the Davis will case " 
at Butte, Mont.; the Whitecraft will 
case, at Anaconda, Mont.; the All- 
port will case at Boulder, Mont.; the 
Boggs embezzlement case, at Tecum- 
seh, O. T., the Molineaux investiga- 
tions before. the grand jury in New 
York, and many other cases. 
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The De Brenie case involved a very 
interesting scientific question. Among 
the papers in the case was a receipt 
for about $12,000 worth of mortgages 
and other securities dated in 1877. It 
was charged that this receipt was a 
forgery, and Mr. Tolman undertook to 
make an examination of the paper to 
see whether it would help in ascertain- 
ing the truth. He discovered that it 
was made of sulphite wood pulp, 
mixed with some mechanical wood 
pulp. Itstruck him that this sulphite 
was not made in 1877, and a very ex- 
tensive investigation among mill men 
all over the country developed the fact 
that pulp made according to this pro- 
cess was not in use at the time the re- 
ceipt purported to have been made; 
hence it must have been a forgery. A 
large amount of testimony was taken 
on this point, and resulted in the deci- 
sion that the receipt was a fraud. 

Another very interesting case in 
which Mr. Tolman testified was a mur- 
der case tried at Elkhorn, Wis., where 
a young man only twenty-one years of 
age was accused of killing his brother, 
aged nineteen. The boys were on 
excellent terms; they had never been 
known to quarrel, and on the night of 
the murder were together at a lodge 
meeting. The next morning the 
younger brother was found dead in 
the road near their home, lying on his 
back, his arms folded on his breast, 
and his hat drawn over his eyes. 
Pinned to his coat wasa note saying 
that he was glad he had done the act, 
and his brother Roy could have all the 
property. A photograph was taken of 
this note, and subsequently the note, 
by some mysterious means, was de- 
faced by having something rubbed over 
it, sothat much of it was undecipher- 
able. The prosecution offered the 
photographic copy, which was ruled 
out, unless it could be proved to be 
exact. Mr. Tolman undertook to do 
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this by a minute and precise measure- 
ment of different parts of the note, and 
a comparison with the same measure- 
ment on the photograph, showing that 
all parts were enlarged alike, and 
hence the note must have been photo- 
graphed in the proper position before 
the camera, so as to produce no distor- 
tion or unequal enlargement. The 
judge admitted the paper, and also 
held that the wording giving the prop- 
erty to the surviving brother was a 
valid will, and so sufficient to consti- 
tute a motive for the crime. Some of 
the letters corresponded exactly with 
those of Roy's handwriting, and he 
was sent to prison for life. 

In the W. A. Hewlett case an old 
man, over seventy years old, died, and 
left his property valued at a million 
dollars as an intested estate. Eight 


months later an application was made 
by his widow for her share as his heir, 
and in her testimony she admitted 
that she was married by common law, 


and produced a document written by 
herself, with the exception of the last 
two lines, which purported to be an 
attestation clause in Mr. W. A. Hew- 
lett’s handwriting. She explained 
that she and her husband being elder- 
ly people were afraid of the ridicule 
which they would encounter if their 
marriage were known, and not being 
believers in the church, decided to be 
married by simple contract. She had 
lost this document at the time of his 
death, and was unable to produce it 
for several months. Of course this 
story was scoffed at, and she was 
charged with having manufactured the 
documents. The case was hotly con- 
tested, but the widow won, and on 
appeal decision was affirmed. 

At the head of handwriting experts 
in the United States stands Daniel T. 
Ames, whose forty years’ experience 
has included expert testimony in 
more than a thousand cases. 
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In Mr. Ames’ office on Broadway are 
the skeletons of stories stranger than 
any fashioned by Poe, Gaborieau, or 
Conan Doyle. The case of Raymond 
vs. Dodge may be briefly told. Mr. J. 
R. Dodge was president of the Boston, 
Concord, and Montreal R. R., and had 
in his employ a confidential clerk 
named Raymond. Mr. Dodge dieé in 
1882. A few days before his death 
Raymond presented a check of Mr. 
Dodge’s at the bank for $2,500, which 
was paid, and a short time after pre- 
sented a note for $5,000 to the widow 
for payment. Mrs. Dodge pronounced 
the signatures to both check and note 
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forgeries, and denounced Raymond as 
a forger. Raymond entered suit for 
slander, and the case was tried in the 
Supreme Judicial Court of New Hamp- 
shire, at Plymouth. Local sympathy 


was all with Raymond. His connec-. 


tions and character were of the best. 
It was believed in some quarters that 
the widow desired to defraud her late 
husband’s, confidential clerk of the 
bequests. The case seemed to be go- 
ing in Raymond’s favor. But Mr. 
Ames tore the pretensions of the prose- 
cution to atoms. He made enlarged 
photographs of Mr. Dodge’s signa- 
tures, and pointed out the differences 
between these and the signatures on 
note and check, and showed that the 
signature to the note had been made 
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by holding the note, which was on 
thin transparent paper, over the genu- 
ine signature and tracing the letters. 
So complete and convincing was his 
analysis that the prosecution an- 
nounced its inability to overthrow the 
testimony; Raymond’s arfest on a 
charge of forgery followed, and soon 
after he jumped his bail to avoid trial 
and conviction. 

The Miser Paine will contest is one 
of the most extraordinary in criminal 
annals. James H. Paine was a brother 
of Robert Treat Paine. He came to 
New York in 1886, and made a great 
deal of money; but he lived penur- 
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iously. The only thing he would 
spend money on was music, of which 
he was passionately fond. He became 
a familiar figure in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, begging the price of ad- 
mission from some well-dressed pa- 
tron, failing in which, however, he 
would pay for his ticket out of his own 
pocket. When he was run over and 
killed by a Broadway cab, there ap- 
peared aman with a power of attor- 
ney, authorizing him to take charge 
of Paine’s interest in the estate of his 
brother, Robert Treat Paine. By 
this paper the holder was also em- 
powered to dispose of all the 
miser’s property. Then came Chick- 
ering, the piano man, with a statement 
that some years before Paine had 
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given him a package tied up in a ban- 
danna handkerchief. This was found 
to contain $300,000 in bank notes. 
The holder of the power of attorney 
immediately laid claim to these, but 
some distant relatives of Miser Paine 
attacked the genuineness of the paper, 
and engaged Mr. Ames as expert. 
He pronounced the paragraph empow- 
ering the holder of the power of at- 
torney to dispose of the property, a 
forgery, and succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing this conclusion to the satisfaction 
of the jury which tried the case. 

Mr. William J. Kinsley, a famous ex- 
pert, is the associate of Daniel T. 
Ames. On one occasion, in order to 
test the value of Mr. Kinsley’s knowl- 
edge, seven signatures written on 
separate slips of paper, two being gen- 
uine and five imitations, were handed 
to him while on the witness stand by 
the counsel for the opposing side, Mr. 
Moss, of Howe and Hummel. Mr. 
Kinsley asked for an hour in which to 
make an examination. At the expira- 


tion of fifteen minutes he announced 
his decision, which was correct, and 
the accused thereupon pleaded guilty. 
Through Mr. Kinsley’s skill, one of the 
boldest and cleverest gangs of check 


operators—the McLaughlin band— 
was broken up. A recent interesting 
experiment of Mr. Kinsley’s was un- 
dertaken to set at rest the disputed 
question as to whether the handwrit- 
ing of a person hypnotized differs from 
that of the same person in a normal 
state. It was found that such hand- 
writing retains all the normal charac- 
teristics, and Mr. Kinsley holds that 
this is proof that handwriting is an 
unconscious product, without any 
reflex action. 

Many amusing incidents have arisen 
in connection with the cross-examina- 
tion of handwriting experts. One of 
the best known men in the profession 
is Edwin B. Hay, of Washington, D. 
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C. He is a member of the bar and a 
practising attorney. For thirty years 
he has made the study of disputed 
penmanship a part of his life work, 
and he has testified in hundreds of 
famous cases. Being a resident of the 
national capital, he is frequently 
called upon to testify in such matters 
as pension frauds, money order forge- 
ries, and before Congressional commit- 
tees. 

One of the first cases in which Mr. 
Hay was called upon to testify was 
the breach of promise case of Oliver 
vs. Cameron, which attracted much 
attention on account of the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the array of eminent counsel, 
among whom was Benjamin F. Butler. 
One of the amusing incidents of the 
trial was the examination of Mr. Hay. 
A letter had been placed in evidence 
concluding with the words, “Will you 
be my wife?’—and was’ known 
throughout the trial as the “Will-you- 
be-my-wife letter.” Mr. Hay was tes- 
tifying as to the various kinds of writ- 
ing that might enter into correspond- 
ence: a hasty, careless style, a studied, 
careful style, an affectionate style, as 
in love letters, aslow, deliberate style, 
and that peculiar to business corre- 
spondence. 

“Now, said the cross-examiner to 
Mr. Hay, showing the letter purport- 
ing to be from Cameron, but written 
by Mrs. Oliver, “What do you call 
that?” 

“Business style,’ 
ness, calmly. 

“What?” thundered the counsel, “do 
you call that a business letter?” 

“Most assuredly,” responded the 
unruffled witness. ‘“ ‘Will you be my 
wife’—that’s business.” The laugh 
that followed was at the expense of 
the cross-examiner, and it was some 
minutes before order in the court room 
could be restored. 


answered the wit- 
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The fact that no man ever writes 
his signature twice alike is a truth 
that sometimes guides an expert in the 
determination of a forged document. 
In 1891 Frank H. Wood was placed on 
trial before Judge Martine in the Court 
of General Sessions, charged with hav- 
ing forged the signature of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Raymond to a number of cer- 
tificates of Western Union stock. Mr. 
Carvalho was the expert witness called 
to determine the forgery. It was the 
extraordinary similarity of the real 
signatures to those in dispute that was 
urged by the witness as presumptive 
proof that the endorsements were 
forged. An interesting chemical dem- 
onstration was then introduced. Mr. 
Carvalho applied to the signatures a 
compound of hyper-chloride of lime 
and carbonate of soda, which forms a 
chlorianite of soda, first applying a one 
per cent. solution of sulphuric acid. 
The chlorianite of soda caused the 
writing to disappear, leaving the pen- 
cil tracing below clearly. visible. Lead 


pencil writing yields less readily to 
obliteration by chemicals. 

It is not alone on questions of hand- 
writing that handwriting experts are 


called upon to testify. Thumb im- 
pressions, around which Mark Twain 
in “Puddin’head Wilson,” built his 
ingenious story, have sometimes 
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formed the basis of very convincing 
testimony. Conan Doyle said that 
Carvalho’s deductions in the case of 
the robbery of $25,000 from a package 
of the American Express Company en 
route from New York to New Orleans, 
for nicety of reasoning and extraordi- 
nary coincidence, eclipsed anything 
any one ever dared put into fiction; 
and with a mention of this case our 
article must conclude. 

In March, 1894, Asa Guy Gurney was 
tried on the charge of stealing a large 
sum of money from the express com- 
pany. It was proven that Gurney had 
opened the safe where the package 
had been placed, taken it out and de- 
posited it in another safe. It was 
found that a large sum was missing. 
The evidence was purely circumstan- 
tial. The envelope containing the 
money bore upon it, however, a thumb 
impression. Mr. Carvalho testified 
that the impression on the envelope 
and several impressions of Gurney’s 
thumb corresponded exactly. Mr. 
Carvalho contended that there were 
no two thumbs in the world alike. 
But such evidence was too subtle for 
the rural jury which tried the case, 
and the prisoner was acquitted. It is 
to be recorded as a tribute to the 
accuracy of Mr. Carvalho’s testimony 
that Gurney soon after confessed. 
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‘What is despair? 


A dry, low-trailing wind 


That blows the heart’s flame out and leaves it blind; 
That sweeps the tortured mind of all its light, 

And wheels the beggared soul into the night. 

A wind that locks the. ear to pleasant sound; 

That makes the eye cleave ever to the ground, 
Unconscious of a better, higher reach; 

That robs the tongue of all its gentle speech— 

The prayers it knew, the good it used to tell; 

A hot, soul-shriv’ling wind—the wind of hell. 


Fames Courtney Challiss 





PIERRE GODEY’S STORY 
By Charles W. Hall 


In autumn, when beneath the harvest sun, 

The fruitful grainfields bowed their golden stalks 
To the sharp sickle; or, with sheaves lay strewn 
Like some great battlefield, where, after fray, 
A nation's dead lie graveless. In the woods, 
The leaves were dying, but, in dying, shone 
Like saints transfigured. From the balmy south 
A languid breeze scarce stirred the turquoise lakes, 
Teeming with myriad birds which filled the air 
With distant clamor and the whirr of wings, 
As, in huge flocks, they wheeled and swam. before 
The Micmac hunters’ stealthy, swift canoe. 
A lodge, mid the dark pinés crowning the cliff, 
Sent from its fire a pillar of blue smoke, 
Ascending heavenward through the dreamy air,— 
So pure and blue and cloudless. E’en the sea 
Scarce rippled, as its silent surges broke 
On sandstone ledge and level of bare sand. 
I, luckless sportsman, sought to kill in vain: 
The withered leaves no longer shelter gave 
From the quick glances of the tribes of air; 
But ‘neath the maples, in the woods above, 
I met an aged man, whose grandsires came 
From fair Acadia in days long past, 
Who laid aside his musquet, quaint and old,— 
A relic ofthe fall of Beau Sejour, 
And the last siege of fated Louisbourg,— 
And, resting, told the legend, strange and rare, 
Of those Acadiens who sailed away 
As into exile, leaving far behind, 
Grand-Pre in ashes, and their flocks and herds 
Starving and masterless. How they arose, 
Slaying their guard, then northward held their way, 
And parted, some to seek their native France, 
The rest to battle with the wilds again. 


“An hundred years and twelve have passed away 
Since ‘neath the chapel-roof of Grand-Pre, met 
The yoemanry of Minas, fearing much, 
But knowing naught deserving of the blow 
That fell upon them, giving their broad fields 
.Back to the wilderness—themselves and theirs’ 
To dreary exile in a distant land: 
Where e’en their speech was,strange ; their ancient faith. 
Their antique costume, and their simple ways 
Unknown and hated. As stern Winslow read— 
A thousand maddening thoughts tortured each brain, 
And racked each heart, as at the close he spake 
As one who bears the summons of the Lord, 
Yet feels for him whose doom it is to die. 
Each unarmed hunter writhed with grief and rage, 
At thought of trusty weapon left concealed, 
And here and there a glaive, or pistol, flashed 
In the soft ray, that gilded with warm light 
The picture rnde, which o'er the altar hung: 
Where from the cross, calm eyes seemed bent in woe, 
On those fierce faces terrible with rage, 
Convulsed with grief and agony—below. 
But madness it had been to face the steel 
Of those New Englanders, so coldly stern 
Yet pitiful, when ceased the frantic cry 
For vengeance, and their captives kneeling wept, 
And prayed before the Saviour crucified. 


“The guard was set, the search for arms was o'er, 
The captives weptand prayed and slept by turns, 
And near the altar,on the chancel floor, 

Reclined four, whispering among themselves : 


| PACED the shores of the great Northern Gulf 


My grandsire Godey ; Clementine Benoit, 

A hardy coureur of Chignecto’s woods, 

Felix Durel, a fisher of the gulf, 

And one who called himself Renaud Drucour— 
Whose life was a dark riddle to all eyes. 


“His beardless cheek wore not the flush of youth; 
Masses Of rich, dark curls hung o’er a brow 
Deep-lined by thought, or grief, or care, or crime— 
Which, no one knew; beneath it flashed his eyes; 
Keen as a basilisk’s; yet quick to change 
Whene’er his cold, calm voice heightened its tone 
Which seldom happened, save when anger stirred 
Or when he heard some mention of the past, 

And victories won beneath the Fleur-de-lis, 

Few knew him, no one shared his lonely walks, 
And, save the friendship of the parish priest, 
There was no bond to hold e’en the respeet 

Of his companions, till that fatal eve, 

When he alone of all that crowd of men 

Scorned to despair. Keenly he eyed the guard: 
Then to my grandsire, as the oldest spoke, 
Asking if he could choose three men, whose sou!s, 
Intent on freedom, would not shrink from death; 
He answered, ‘Here are Clementine Benoit, 
Felix Durel, the fisher of the gulf, 

And there lies Victor Chaisson, in whose veins 
Half the rich blood is seething with the fire 

And daring of the Abenaquis braves, 

Who sing and laugh e’en at the very stake.’ 


“*°Tis well,’ said the pale stripling, ‘bring them here.’ 
And there upon the cross, they breathed a vow 
To follow him and trust him to the death, 
Nor breathe a syllable of his design 
Toany. Then Drucourt, in whispers, told 
Of weapons hidden ‘neath the chancel floor, 
Brought there by night, in secret crypts concealed 
From the sharp search of the Provincial troops, 
Until the day should come when once again 
The men of Minas, ‘neath the Fleur-de-lis, 
Should from their cruel thraldom free themselves— 
Sweeping the heretic from out the land. 
Now that fond hope was gone and naught could save 
Their friends from exile; but there still remained 
A hope of freedom for themselves and theirs, 
And vengeance on the author of their woe, 
He touched a spring in the smooth floor, and slid 
A tiny panel slowly back; beneath, 
Glittered a row of barrels, long and bright, 
And the sharp blades of bayonet and axe, 
Victor, with flashing eyes, hissed through set teeth, 
‘Could we but get at them and arm our friends,’ 
‘They are not loaded, these must serve our turn.’ 
And from a nook, the nearest to his hand, 
He drew a pair of pistols, richly chased, 
And a keen dagger; these he deftly placed 
Within his vest, then to the others gave 
A keen-edged hatchet with a slender helve, 
Like the light war-axe of a Micmac brave, 
Then closed the panel on the arms, that lie 
E’en to this day, beneath the grain that nods 
Over the ashes of those hallowed walls, 


“They kept his secret through the dreary days, 
And nights, made desolate with a people's woe 
That slowly followed. Then the comrades five 
Tarried until the last of those who marched 
Down to the sea, "mid files of armed men, 
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Gazing their last on the loved scenes of home, 
And, it so happened that these five were placed 
With their own loved ones, on a bark so old 
And ill-equipped, and leaky, that she lagged 
Behind the others, and the light-armed slodps 
Which convoyed them, While Drucourt waited well 
A fitting time to rise against the guard— 

A dozen men, whose sergeant, stern and old, 
Never relaxed his vigilance, but kept 

His men on guard, though fearing little harm 
From half a score of broken-hearted men. 

But Drucourt, with his pale and careworn face, 
Sought converse with him daily, speaking much 
Of his long wanderings amid the tribes 

Of the Souriquois, or the hours beguiled 

With Indian legends, mystical and strange, 
With wonders of a half-forgotten past, 

Still, by the embers’ red, uncertain glare, 
Toldin the wigwams of a wasting race; 

And, often as he spoke of fight, Drucourt 
Would send the war-whoop pealing o'er the sea, 
Bringing some startled sentry to his feet 

And a grim smile to the old sergeant’s face. 


“The crisis came. When the third morning dawned 


Around them, the blue heavens met the sea 

In one unbroken circle, and Drucourt 

Said, in the narrow passage to the deck: 

‘When peals the war-cry through the air to-day, 
It calls us, or our captors to the grave,— 

Be ready!" and his eyes grew strangely bright, 
Like the lithe panther’s when about to spring. 
But on the deck he seemed another man, 
Yawning like one drowsy with too much sleep, 
While Godey, Chaisson, Benoit and Durel 
Flung themselves down to leeward in the sun, 
Wrapping their cloaks around them, But, beneath, 
Each nervous right hand grasped the ready axe; 
Each anxious heart grew hot and chill by turns, 
Waiting that suzamons to a doubtful strife. 


“Four sentries slowly paced the the crowded decks: 
One by the windlass; two beside the hatch; 
The fourth guarded the guns of the relief. 
Near sat the sergeant, buried in the calm 
And dreamy pleasures of his morning pipe; 
Victor strode forward, looking o'er the sea, 
As if his thoughts were of his future lot; 
Durel and Benoit loitered in the waist; 

My grandsire Godey sauntered farther aft, 
And Drucourt, idly stretching, yawning wide, 
Bade ‘a good morning’ tothe veteran scout, 
Who answered him as kindly, but bewailed 
The tardy progress of their ancient craft, 
And asked Renaud to while the hours away 
With some wild Indian legend of the past. 


“He, nothing loath, began a stormy tale 
Of a great wizard—rising from the tomb 
Of his dead mother murdered ere his birth, 
By his own grandsire. How he grew and learned 
All knowledge under heaven; healed the sick, 
And slew the giants, eaters of men’s flesh, 
And his own grandsire, chieftain of them all. 
His eyes grew brighter, his slight form erect, 
As he continued: ‘How, equipped for war, 
He sought his grandsire’s hoid, a cavern drear, 
Strewn with the spoils and bones of many men, 
How fearlessly he entered, told kis name, 
And found at last the vengeance that he sought— 
Pealing the war-whoop with triumphant lips—’ 

* _ * * * 

“As that fierce yell burst on the tranquil air, 

It found an echo in the dying moans 


Of three men of the four; while Drucourt struck 
Full at the sergeants breast; but he had marked 
Unwonted fervor in that idle tale, 

And felt some coming danger: so the blow 

Was parried; but my grandsire with his axe 

Had felled the sentinel—a second blow 

Fell on the sergeant’s head. The guns were won; 
The soldiers in the cabin all unarmed; 

The crew o’erawed and trembling. Then Drucourt 
Armed the Acadiens, and bound the rest— 

Sent Felix to the helm—then reeled and fell, 
Mortally wounded by the only blow 

Of the dead sergeant's sword, still firmly grasped 
By the cold hand, which ne’er would wield it more. 


“My grandsire gently raised him in his arms, 
But strove to staunch the flowing blood in vain. 
Tears fell, and cries of sorrow rent the air, 

As near him the Acadien women knelt— 
Proffering rude aid, or asking grace of heaven. 
But he seemed all at peace, and calmly spoke; 
‘Bury me with the English; our long feud 

Shall slumber with us neath the wave or sod. 
Much blood my hand hath shed—I fear in vain; 
Daily the power of France dwindles away ; 

And our stern foes conquer and hold the land, 
Covering with fort and blockhouse, growing towns, 
And the tall spires of an apostate faith. 

Yet well I wish your freedom had been bought 
With my own life alone, for those who sleep, 
Slain yonder at their posts, were kind, as seemed 
Consistent with stern duty ; and their babes 

Will weep for them in their New England homes, 
No home is desolate because I die: 

That which I had perished in blood and flame— 
My veng' is appeased ; henceforth I rest, 
After short sojourn here—so full of pain, 

That death is welcome.’ As he slowly spoke, 
His glorious eyes grew dim; his pulses weak; 
His breathing difficult, until it ceased— 

And he lay dead upon the crimson deck: 

His blood the price of freedom ; while hot tears, 
A grateful tribute to his memory, fell. 

A week ago a stranger to them all— 

A martyr and a saviour ever more, 

They laid the dead beneath an ancient tree— 
The victor and his victims; and they raised 

A wooden cross, long since blent with the dust: 
Then, parting, sought another forest home 

In Canada, Acadie, or St. Jean. 

While others crossed the ocean, where the sun 
Ripens the purple grapes of fertile Frante. 

My grandsire settled here, and he and his, 

In the long evenings of the winter months, 
Often have told, and still we tell the tale, 

Of the recapture of the English bark, 

The death of Drucourt, and his unknown grave, 
Beneath the birches of a sea-worn cliff.” 





We parted as the sun sank slowly down, 
Filling the west with glory, such as words 
May not describe: its beams gilding alike 
The massive cross upon the chapel dome, 
And the square belfry of the rural church; 
While on the gulf, a century ago 
Oft reddened with the conflicts of our sires, 


An hundred white-winged boats crept towards the land 


And, mellowed by the distance, rose the huin 

Of many voices raised in laugh and song— 
Acadien French, and English intermixed. 

And the old tale of vengeance and of wrong, 
Loomed, through the misty veil of bygone years, 
Like some vague memory ofa troubled dream, 
As ‘neath the rising moon, I hastened home. 





“MRS. WILLIAM” 


By Helen Ray Kent 


LEANOR KAY was an odd 
girl; at least, sothe majority 
of her friends dubbed her. She 
cared more for economics, pol- 
itics, business and books than 

for dancing, dressing, and the usual 
feminine occupations, although enjoy- 
ing these ina lesser degree. Adding 
to such unusual characteristics an ar- 
dent and impulsive temperament, her 
zeal and enthusiasm were often inspir- 
ing when not a bore. 

That she should heartily espouse the 
cause of our government in its war 
with Spain was to have been expected ; 
and the energy with which she sewed 
comfort bags and made contributions 
was unparalleled. 

“It was bad enough to have you go 
into business,” wrote one friend, 
whose invitation fora visit had been 
declined because of the young wom- 
an’s multiple martial preparations. 

“But to have you stay in town all 
summer just to write book reviews and 
help fit out troops is simply ridiculous. 
Anyone would think you belonged to 
the government. I’m only thankful 
you realize that you’re not strong 
enough to go as a nurse, for you'd cer- 
tainly be a hindrance instead of a help 
if you tried that. Howcan you care 
so much? It's the greatest pity in the 
world you were not a man, dear.” 

Eleanor shrugged her shoulders as 
she read the note. Then she sighed a 
little. Did anyone realize the limita- 
tions, the drawbacks of petticoats as 
she did? Assuredly not. 

“Still, Ican help,” she thought, re- 
signedly. “I do so wish I knew someone 
who was going—personally, I mean.” 


As if in answer to her unspoken de- 
sire, a glance at the next morning's 
paper brought her the wished for 
friend. Scanning eagerly the army 
news, Miss Kay discovered among the 
appointments to the —th regiment, 
soon to sail for the Philippines, that of 
one William Beverly as captain of Com- 
pany E. The news caused her to exe- 
cute a pirouette of delight around the 
breakfast table, and, in answer to as- 
tonished questionings, she exclaimed 
with allthe ardor of a long pent-up 
enthusiasm: 

“Somebody I know—actually know, 
is going with the —th regiment to the 
Philippines. Captain Beverly—Will 
Beverly. I used to know him very 
well when I wasat St. Agnes. Dear 
me, how I hope the regiment will pa- 
rade here in New York, so that I can 
see him before he goes. How splen- 
did it is to be a man, and be able todo 
what one wants to and to see so much 
of life! Ido hope he won’t be killed 
or get sick, or anything. I must make 
him a comfort bag right away.” And 
the young lady’s breath gave out, as 
she left the room to set about her 
project at once. 

“I'm not half way in anything, 
thank goodness,” she announced later 
in the day, after a lengthy shopping 
tour. 

“When you really know anybody 
you can put so much more into any- 
thing for him, don’t you know? This 
will be a comfort bag as is a comfort 
bag, or my name isn’t Eleanor Kay.” 

And it certainly was a triumph of 
art, needlework and _ convenience. 
From the tiny flag sewn on the back, 
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the initials and rows and rows of 
feather-stitching. “Wholly unneces- 
sary,” said Aunt Caroline, but Eleanor 
only tossed her head and took her 
own way. From the tiny pocket mir- 
ror and threaded needles, to the sur- 
gical plaster and four-leaf clover, 
tucked in for good luck, it lacked 
nothing. 

Once dispatched, Eleanor gave her- 
self over to the routine of her maga- 
zine work, and awaited its acknowl- 
edgment. When the envelope was 
put into her hands, with the words, 
“Officers Club, —th Regiment Bar- 
racks, Meadowburg, Pa.,” in one cor- 
ner, she gazed at them with undis- 
guised admiration. 

“Just the thing for my new mono- 
gram picture frame,” was her inward 
ejaculation, as she broke the seal. But 
admiration gave way to astonishment 
as she perused the following: 


“My dear Eleanor: 

The very pretty and exceedingly 
useful comfort bag was duly received, 
and until the arrival of your letter I 
was consumed with a burning curios- 
ity as to the donor. When last you 
wrote me your penmanship was angu- 
larand English in the extreme, and 
now itis the regulation library hand, 
plus a little of your own originality. 

It was awfully sweet of you to make 
the bag for me, and I shall keep it 
always. While it may not contain all 
the comforts of home, as the saying 
goes, it does very nearly, and I have 
already sewed on two of the buttons 
myself where they were most needed, 
rather than disturb my wife. 

We are awfully busy getting ready 
to go out and back up Dewey, and I 
have learned to work twenty-six hours 
every day and sleep at any time. The 
regiment will, in all probability, go 
through New York, and we may pa- 
rade there about July 6th, so we can 
then talk war to our heart’s content. 

Yours very truly, 
William Beverly.” 


Twice, three times did Miss Kay 
peruse this letter before grasping the 
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contents, and then seating herself at 
her writing desk she dashed off the 
following answer: 


“My dear Will: 

Your note is just received, and I 
am so glad that the little comfort bag 
pleases you. I only hope that it will 
really be useful. The news that there 
is a Mrs. Beverly actually took my 
breath away. Is she anyone I know? 
I don’t understand why I failed to hear 
of it, or be notified in some way. Still, 
I am so completely away from my 
early life and surroundings that it is 
not strange, perhaps. 

Tom Corwine was in New York six 
months ago, and did not mention it, 
so I fancy it must be very recent? 

Please give my best wishes to Mrs. 
Beverly, and tell her I congratulate 
her on having such a patriotic hus- 
band. She must be very proud of you. 
I hope to see you both as much as 
possible when you are in New York, 
and should be very glad to have you 
use our apartment if you care to do 
so. It is very central. Mamma is 
away for the summer, and I am stay- 
ing with my Aunt Caroline, who never 
goes out of town if she can help it. 

If you would like the apartment ask 
Mrs. Beverly to waive ceremony and 
write me, that I may have it put in or- 
der for you. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
Eleanor Kay.” 


This epistle sealed and stamped, 
the young lady fell into a reverie of 
surprise. Whether she regretted the 
existence of the unknown Mrs. William 
is not pertinent to this narrative. 

“T can’t understand it,” she told 
Aunt Caroline at dinner that evening. 
“When he’s been such a good friend 
of mine always. Why, I’ve known 
him ever since I can remember; and 
that he shouldn’t send me a card even. 
It must have been awfully sudden. I 
only hope it isn’t Mina Stearns. She 
doesn’t care for a single thing he does, 
and after the first. stages are over, 
they'd both be wretched. It is such a 
surprise.” 


* * 
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Captain Beverly of the —th regi- 
ment was lying flat on his back, smok- 
ing a cigarette, in one of those bliss- 
fully rare minutes of leisure, when 
Eleanor Kay's note reached him. As 
he read, his shouts of laughter brought 
two lieutenants and a major to his 
side in perplexed anxiety. 

“O, Lord—Lord,” groaned the young 
officer when he could get his breath 
long enough to speak. 

“Here’s the best one on me you ever 
heard of. All comes from my con- 
founded love of joking. You know I 
am rather a devil at fooling.” 

“Whole Inferno,” interjected one of 
the lieutenants. 

“So, when I acknowledged that com- 
fort bag that Nell Kay sent me the 
other day, I said in the letter that I'd 
used it already in sewing buttons on, 
rather than disturb my wife. ‘I only 
put it in for a joke, you know, but she’s 
swallowed the whole thing and she 
wants to meet Mrs. Beverly when we 
are in New York, and she thinks the 
lady must be proud of me, I’m so pat- 
riotic, and all that. I never dreamed 
she'd take it seriously. It’s the best 
joke on me yet.” 

“Serves you right,” commented the 
major tersely, as he turned away. The 
three younger men looked at one an- 
other knowingly. Major Decker was 
a fine officer, but lacked the slightest 
sense of humor. Such a man is 
often appreciated, but rarely loved. 

“What shall I do?” asked Beverly, 
as he lighted a fresh cigarette, and be- 
gan to langh again. 

“I can’t get married before we go to 
please the lady, for there isn’t time. 
Hang it all, Ido wish women weren't 
so dead in earnest about everything. I 
don’t relish writing her that there 
isn’t any Mrs. Beverly, and thatI am 
a liar.” 

“What makes you, then?” suggested 
Lieutenant Corkle, who, barring Bev- 
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erly, was counted the biggest scape- 
goat in the barracks. 

“I'd keep the thing up and have 
some fun out of it now. Then wire her 


from San Francisco that it was all a 


joke. Can’t youinventa little more, 
old man? It'll be wonderfully good 
for your imagination; and, you know, 
we Americans are lacking in imagina- 
tion. Youcan have no end of fun out 
of it.” 

“By George, I will, Corkle,” re- 
sponded his friend, as he passed Miss 
Kay’s letter of congratulation over for 
the latter’s inspection. 

“Life’s too short for explanations— 
especially army life. I might as well 
be hung fora sheep as a lamb,” and 
the group scattered. 

The evening after the —th regi- 
ment paraded in New York Captain 
Beverly presented himself at Miss 
Kay’s residence, and found that young 
lady exceedingly glad to see him, and 
in a glow of patriotic enthusiasm over 
the afternoon’s pageant. 

“Aunt Caroline’s awfully sorry not 
to see you,” she began, when they 
were seated. 

“But she’s suffering from a frightful 
headache. And where is Mrs. Bev- 
erly? You never answered one of my 
questions except to say that she 
wasn’t coming, you bad fellow. Now 
tell me all about it.” 

And she leaned back against the 
sofa-cushions, making a very attractive 
picture in her trig blue gown; the ex- 
pressive face alight with interest. 

Beverly gazed at those honest blue 
eyes, made doubly attractive by just a 
twinkle of mischief or roguery, and 
felt a pang of conscience. 

“What a scamp I am,” he thought, 
as he answered, nonchalantly, “Oh, 
she’s in Canada, with her—her grand- 
mother, just before sailing, you 
know. She'll join a party of officers’ 
wives, .and come out next month. I 
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think we'll take a house in Manila, 


with Major and Mrs. Decker; and she 
and Mrs. Decker can be company for 
each other when we are in the field.” 

Beverly coughed a bit as he imag- 
ined himself domiciled with Major 
Decker and his vinegar-like spouse. 

“Might as well make a good story of 
it, while I’m about it,” he thought, 
cynically. 

“Oh, how nice for you that she’s 
going, too,” replied Miss Kay. 

“But you haven’t told me her name 
yet, or where you met her, and all 
about it. Harry Landis was here yes- 
terday and was dumbfounded when I 
told him. He wanted your address, 
so he could send you something, and 
felt very indignant that you didn’t 
send him acard. I told him I didn’t 
get any, either.” And the young lady 


paused, seemingly for an explanation. 

“If she looks at me that way much 
longer I shan’t be true to Mrs. Wil- 
thought Beverly, as he an- 


liam,” 
swered : 

“No, we didn’t have any cards. 
Fact is, there wasn’t any time to get 
them. I met her up at the Thousand 
Islands two months ago, and it was a 
case of love at first sight on both sides. 
Her name is Rosamund—Rosamund 
Vivian Cargill.” 

Beverly was conscious of a distinct 
thrill of pride as he evolved this high- 
sounding name, 

“Well, 
both,” commented Miss Kay, shifting 
her position slightly. “And especially 
for her, that she can go out to the 
Philippines with you. It would be so 
hard on a bride to be left behind. Do 
tell me what she looks like; what 
color her eyes and hair are; and all 
about her. And I want to know what 
you think of the war? Dear me! it’s 
been so long since we met, and there 
isso much to say I don’t know where 
to begin,” 


I'm awfully glad for you 
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“Well, I've begun all right, but the 
Lord knows where I'll end,” was Bev- 
erly’s inward exclamation, as he 
plunged into an old-time talk. “I be- 
lieve I’m the biggest rascal in New 
York city; and I know I’m the biggest 
liar, by all odds,” he thought, as he 
was dropping off to sleep several 
hours later. “Bless her dear little 
heart! what an interesting girl she is. 
I'll wire her from San Francisco or 
write to her. Wish nowI’d told her 
the truth, and read her note aloud to 
teaze her. Why didn’t I think of that, 
I wonder?0O Willie, what a boy you are!” 

Captain Beverly's intention to ex- 
plain matters from San Francisco was 
not carried out, however; for in the 
press of duties and hurried departure 
there was no time for letter writing. 
On the voyage to Manila his over- 
worked, over-taxed system gave way 
to a bad attack of seasickness; and 
upon his arrival the bustle and activi- 
ties were so great that the confession 
was from day to day postponed. 

Men rarely make good correspond- 
ents, but in the modern woman the 
letter writing habit is firmly fixed. 
That Eleanor Kay’s correspondents 
were all duly informed of her old 
friend’s romantic marriage was a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

“You must be sure to send them 
something for a wedding gift, poor 
things,” she would add, almost inva- 
riably. “Just think of being way off 
in that heathenish country, ‘with 800,- 
000 savage naygurs,’ as Mr. Dooley 
says. Do get something useful in the 
housekeeping line, for I've read some- 
where that the majority of people out 
there use spoons made out of wood 
for everything. Imagineit! I’vesent 
a dozen teaspoons—to him—for in 
these unsettled times I fancy packages 
would reach an officer in our army 
more surely than just sent to Mrs, 
Beverly.” 
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The results of all this industrious 
letter-writing were manifested one 
fine evening when the officers of the 
—th regiment were just getting ready 
for mess. All day long they had been 
bushwhacking through the Laguna de 
Bay district, near Manila, and were 
settling down to their evening meal 
with fine appetites, and the firm belief 
that the insurgent Tagals would soon 
be brought to submission. 

“There comes the mail, by George!” 
called Lieutenant Corkle to his brother 
officers, as an orderly approached on 
horseback, a bulky mailbag swinging 
from his saddle. “Somebody must 
have a ccorking lot of letters if that’s 
all for us,” he added, as the man gal- 
loped away after depositing his burden 
at the lieutenant’s feet. ‘Packages, 
bundles—Good gracious! it isn’t for 
the commissary department, is it?” 
he added, untying strings rapidly, as 
the others crowded round, eager for 
news from home. “Here she comes: 


Captain William Beverly, Captain 


William Beverly, Captain Beverly, 
Beverly, Beverly, Major G. N. Deck- 
er, Beverly, Beverly—now look here, 
old man, we can’t have you stuffing 
the mail-bag like this.” 

“I'm sure I don’t know what it 
means,” answered the accused cap- 
tain, cutting the strings of the first 
bundle handed him, while the rest 
‘stood about in idle curiosity, waiting 
for the letters which were in the bot- 
tom of the bag. “Good heavens!” he 
ejaculated a moment later, as a hand- 
some kid box came to light containing 
a dainty sugar-howl and cream-pitch- 
er, “with warmest congratulations 
from Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Turner.” 
“Whaton earth does it mean?” and he 
snatched up a second parcel addressed 
in Eleanor Kay’s handwriting. ‘Good 
Lord! I do believe they’re wedding 
presents. Don’t you remember, Corkle, 
Itold you the joke I played on Nell 
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about my wife? And you advised me 
to keep the thing going, confound 
you! Well, I gave hera regular song 
and dance about it, and meant to 
write and explain matters from San 
Francisco, or after we got out here, 
but I didn’t get round toit; and that’s 
what this means. Hang it all! she’s 
spread it broadcast. I told her Mrs. 
William was coming out here to live, 
and alot more stuff; and now look at 
the fix I’m in.” 

The shouts of laughter which had 
punctuated every sentence now 
drowned his voice completely, as half- 
a-dozen officers began to sing, “Haste 
to the wedding.” Beverly's face grew 
very red, as he extracted half-a-dozen 
handsome silver teaspoons from Miss 
Kay’s package; and then resigning 
himself to the inevitable chaffing, he 
joined in making light of it. 

“Here’s richness,” exclaimed Cap- 
tain Wilberforce, a little later, as the 
officers sat down to eat. ‘Who says 
we’re in an uncivilized country? Isn't 
our table set forth with as handsome 
plate as any festal board at home? 
What nectar coffee is taken via a silver 
spoon from atin cup! Captain Bev- 
erly, allow me the pleasure of serving 
you to the sugar from your gold-lined 
sugar-bowl. Please pass the forks, 
somebody? I’ve used one with two 
prongs forso long that I'd like to try 
the old style again. Too bad our Dres- 
den china and damask table linen 
didn’t get here; but they’ll come by 
the nextsteamer. Isay, here’s a toast 
to Mrs. William. She must be a jolly 
good fellow.” And the mess applauded 
vigorously. : 

“Speech, Beverly, speech!” cried 
Lieutenant Corkle, waving a big sil- 
ver berry-spoon in the air. “Tell us 
something about the lady. By George! 
I don’t envy you the letters you'll 
have to write, old man,” 

“Well, they’ll be short and sweet,” 
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said the much-badgered, much-amused 
Beverly. ‘It seems to me I’ve got to 
stay out here the rest of my life, 
thanks to my confounded love of fool- 
ing and your devilish suggestions. I'll 
never dare to go home.” 

Fresh bursts of laughter greeted 
this statement; and the feast became 
a veritable meal of mirth. 

Just what were the contents of those 
brief notes ultimately dispatched by 
Captain Beverly to his friends in the 
United States, the officers of his regi- 
ment could never. discover, although 
every effort was made to extract the 
information from him; and Lieutenant 
Corkle suggested intercepting the 
mails, and made other dark and dire 
threats as to what would occur if the 
secret was not divulged. The suppo- 
sitious Mrs. William soon became the 
favorite toast of the mess, and before 
many months was installed as the 
patron saint of the regiment. No 
ancient divinity or modern mascot 
ever received more ardent and super- 
stitious worship than Captain Bever- 
ly’s bride. 

Tothe greater part of the men the 
joke was unknown; and those in the 
secret extracted so much fun from the 
universal ignorance, and Beverly’s 
amused and embarrassed protests, that 
the popular fancy grew apace. Many 
anight after long marches, dreary 
garrison duty, or the tiresome inac- 
tivity in the trenches, did jests and 
songs such as, “Here’s to Mrs. Billy, 
drink it down, down, down,” served to 
keep the men’s spirits up; and Cap- 
tain Beverly, naturally popular, was 
in a fair way to be spoiled by the no- 
tice and petting he received as the 
husband of the regimental idol. 

During every active engagement 
the men in his company watched over 
and sheliered him with unparalleled 
devotion, so that he really won his 
spurs, or honorable mention for con- 
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spicuous bravery, in spite of such co- 
operation, rather than because of it. 

At the close of the regiment’s term 
of service the last night before em- 
barking from Manila for home, men 
and officers alike went wild with joy. 
Perhaps it was because men do not 
realize what home and country means 
until they have been away from them; 
perhaps it was the natural exuberance 
of those soon to be out of bounds, free 
from a distasteful duty nobly done 
amid hardships. Whatever the cause, 
the effect was startling and boisterous 
in the extreme. 

“Just think, old man, to-morrow we 
shall be on our way to God's country 
again. To-morrow,” said Lieutenant 
Corkle to Beverly at the close of the 
last mess in the Philippines, held in a 
Manila cafe, and attended by most of 
the surviving officers of the regiment. 
“I say, old fellow, what’s the matter 
with you? . Wilberforce, doesn’t it 


strike you that Beverly is rather down 
in the mouth for a man who's just 


going home? You look as if you'd 
just got your sentence, instead of hav- 
ing served it, old chap. Think of 
home and mother, not to mention your 
wife, you know. Reflect upon hot 
baths and clean clothes; decent grub, 
and enough of it; good beds and all 
the other unspeakably heavenly dis- 
comforts of modern civilization, not to 
mention theatres, champagne, golf 
and girls, and all the frills that our 
souls have hankered for. Stand up 
and salute the flag that stands for all 
those things at home, and tell it how 
glad you'll be to land in the United 
States of America again. We await 
your eloquence.” And the young of- 
ficer grinned at his companions, whose 
attention had been attracted by the 
harangue. 

Beverly coughed a bit, lighted a 
fresh cigarette deliberately, as if to 
give some one a chance to change the 
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subject, and finally said, laughingly: 
“After all that oratory you don’t 
think I'd dare to make a speech, do 
you?” But asthe unsatisfied interest 
of the company continued to be fo- 
cused upon him, he rose, dropping his 
cigarette upon his plate, and said, 
slowly: 

“Since you will have it, gentlemen,” 
—and he paused dramatically for a 
moment before continuing—“I do ap- 
preciate all that you feel and express 
about going home, a hundred times 
more than you can—for I’m not 
going.” 

“Not going? For God’s sake, man, 
why not?” murmured one of the of- 
ficers in amazement. The rest sat as 


if stunned. 
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Captain Beverly smiled a little wick- 
edly, as if enjoying their surprise, as 
he answered : 

“I didn’t tell you before, for there 
wasn’t any especial need to. Besides, 
I wasn’t certain about it myself. I’ve 
been appointed major in one of the 
new regiments just coming out here, 
that’s all. But you needn’t think I 
don’t want to go -ehome. I'd rather be 
a pack-peddler there than to stay here, 
if I was General Otis himself. But—’” 
his comrades held their breath in sus- 
pense for an instant, before he con- 
tinued, laughing outright at their mys- 
tification—“The fact is, fellows, my 
longing for home is tempered with 
fear. I actually don't dare to return 
without Mrs. William.” 





THE OLD YEAR'S DEATH 


How can I romp with this rose-scented child? 
This stranger crowned with ivy, laughing, gay, 
When out upon some fierce, forsaken way 

The Old Year lies death-clasped! I know that wild 
Winds toss his grizzled hair, and that his mild, 
Sad eyes stare sightless at the Winter's play; 
That Dawn will throw o’er him her ashes gray; 
Oh, grief, that my true friend should be reviled! 
What tho’ the days that form his robe shall blow 


Like sere leaves thro’ the past! 


What tho’ Time’s hand 


Shall bleach his bones upon their barren bed, 
My tenderness for him shall ever grow; 

And oft across the mystic borderland 

I'll stray and seek for him among the dead. 





Fobn Luther ‘Brenizer 




























By Professor L. T. 


I 

A RETURN TO THE OLD FAITHS 

HE intensely interest- 
ing history of free 
thought and des- 
tructive criticism in 
Germany leads one 
first of all to look to 
that country when 
seeking to ascertain 
the present condition of religious 
thought, and one does not have to look 
long before discovering that Germany 
is giving much encouragement to what 
are termed traditional beliefs. 

In a recent publication, “Wissen 
schaftlicher Handbuch der Einleitung 
in das alte Testament,” Rupprecht, an 
eminent German scholar, after a sur- 
vey of English, American, and Ger- 
man theology, expresses the opinion 
that “the number of those who are 
taking the conservative view of bibli- 
cal criticism is constantly on the in- 


crease. The cry now is ‘Back to tra- 
dition!’ ‘Back to Christ and His testi- 
mony!’ It is being more and more 


recognized that progress in biblical 
science is not to be found in antagon- 
ism to the teachings of ancient tradi- 
tions, but in conformity with them.” 

And, too, Harnack’s recent change 
of attitude is regarded among theolo- 
gists as ‘a veritable catastrope for 
modern negative and compromising 
criticism.” 


Professor Zockler expresses no little . 


surprise at the strength of this recent 
attack upon destructive criticism, and 
at this return to the faith of the re- 
formers and church fathers. 

Professor Holtzmann goes so far as 
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to say that “radical criticism of the 
Bible has run its course in Germany,” 
but being himself a radical he finds 
encouragement in the thought that 
“the new views are taking root in 
America.” * 

In Great Britain there is found a 
tendency similar to the one in Ger- 
many ; though less critical, it is no less 
philosophical. 

A recent prophecy from the “Lon- 
don Quarterly Review,” based upon 
present indications, goes so far as to 
assert that “the twentieth century will 
find the structure of Christian belief 
more firmly founded, more widely ex- 
tended, more abundantly enriched and 
strengthened than ever before in the 
history of Christendom.” 

The case of the late Professor 
George John Romanes has attracted 
no little attention and has had its in- 
fluence. He was a man of splendid 
scientific attainments, and for a time, 
like not a few others of his class, lost 
entirely his faith in the Christian 
creed. His confession while passing 
through those years of doubt is of in- 
terest and voices the feelings of not a 
few others who have been in like con- 
dition of unbelief: 

*It may be noted that with Rupprecht and Harnack in 
this anti-radical movemert stand pruminently Professor 
Julicher of Marburg and Dr. Ad. Zahn of Stuttgart. The 
attitude of ““These critical re-actionists,” as they are called, 
is well illustrated by the ‘Schl rt,” in RB ht's 
introduction. 

“The position maintained in this work does not stand 
alone.. It is in full agreement with the greatest theolo. 
gians of tne ancient and modern church, whose works 
modern critics have thought it advisable simply to ignore. 
The present Mig hed ee back to the great representatives of 
theo! vey in the Reformation and post-Reformation period 
and if it has been successfulin drawing anew the eyes of 
the church to these teachers of a genuine theology and 
science, a good deal has been accomplished. For such 
a return the people of our day are evidently preparing more 
and more, and it is becoming evident that they are more 
than satiated with the siren song of the modern t of 


naturalistic non-theology and are seeking for a firmer basis’ 
as which to stand for their acceptance of the scrip- 
ures,” 





wort, Pp 
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“Iam not ashamed to confess that 
with this virtual negation of God, the 
universe to me has lost its soul of love- 
liness. When at times I 
think, as think I must, of the appal- 
ling contrast between the hallowed 
glory of that creed which once was 
mine, and the lonely mystery of expe- 
rience as now I find it—at such times 
I feel it impossible to avoid the sharp- 
est pang of which my nature is suscep- 
tible.” 

But fortunately Professor Romanes 
lived long enough not only to deplore, 
but to rise above his unbelief and be- 
fore his death confessed anew his faith 
in the primitive creed of the Christian 
church. 

John Morley’s more recent contribu- 
tions to literature, like those of his 
friend, John Stuart Mill, just before 
his death, and the late suggestive ut- 
terances of Herbert Spencer as to the 
“absolute certainty” of at least some 
religious truths, also the request of 
Professor Huxley in his last sickness, 
that the Episcopal burial service 
might be spoken over his grave, go to 
show that the primitive Christian 
faith still has so strong a hold upon 
even the most cultivated minds in 
’ Great Britain that one need not de- 
spair of the final outcome. ; 

Of America it may be said that whil 
the general drift appears to be away 
from the primitive faith, yet the 
boastful confidence of the destructive 
critic is far less pronounced than it 
was a short time ago, and it may be 
hoped that this country is not much 
longer tolag behind Germany and Eng- 
land in a movement “back to tradi- 
tion” and back to the spirit, teaching 
and aim of Jesus. 


II 


NEW GROUND FOR AN OLD FAITH 
The interest in spiritism and other 
phenomena belonging to psychical 
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science that has been awakened by 
recent statements from certain educa- 
tors of note, issuch as to arrest the 
attention of thoughtful people, espe- 
cially since these statements, so far as 
they have any merit, tend to throw 
light upon the mysterious, yet ever al- 
luring problems of an immortal life. 

How much weight should be given 
to the words of these men is, however, 
not clear to the writer of this article. 
The most that he would venture to 
say is that the whole subject of spirit 
manifestation is, perhaps, entitled to 
a re-hearing. First of all, however, it 
would seem that the noise of the mod- 
ern professional, advertized, money- 
catching, trick-playing medium, should 
be silenced and that he should be 
ruled out. 

Were it not for the undying hunger 
of the human soul for immortality, it 
is almost certain that the pretence 
and paraphernalia of these deceivers 
and tricksters would have brought the 
entire subject of spiritism into irre- 
deemable disrepute. For they are 
these professionals who have be- 
fouled it and have caused thousands 
of thoughtful people to turn from 
it with disgust and abhorrence, who, 
under a different leadership, might 
have found some measure of com- 
fort in the thought of the nearness 
of their departed ones. 

But returning to the more recent 
testimony offered on this subject, it is 
gratifying to find that it makes for, 
rather than against, the Bible doctrine 
of a future life, or rather it makes for 
the theory of a continuance after 
death of man’s personality. 

The first of these recent statements 
is from Professor Newbold, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. . After a 
careful study of spirit phenomena, he 
makes this declaration: “Scientific 
men cannot say much longer that 
there is no future life. I have said 

















it, but I shall not say it again. I 
know now there is evidence of a 
future life, for I have seen it.” 

Professor James H. Hyslop, of Col- 
umbia University, president of the 
Society of Psychical Research of the 
United States, having made long-con- 
tinued investigations into the “mani- 
festations” of several mediums, es- 
pecially those of Mrs. Leonora E. 
Piper, of Boston, is confident, after 
eliminating from those phenomena 
every species of fraud, hallucination, 
suggestion and telepathy, that there 
is still left a residuum that can be 
accounted for only on the ground that 
the spirits of the departed are in this 
world, and that they can and do some- 
times manifest their presence through 
the agency of certain persons whose 
power to communicate with the de- 
parted, remains a mystery to them- 
selves and others. 

The statements of Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, president of the American 
section of one of the foreign societies 
for psychical research, are equally 
pronounced. In an article in “Le 
Journal d’ Etudes Psychologiques,” of 
August, 1899, after speaking of his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Piper, which 
extended through several years, whom 
he first visited for “the express 
purpose of discovering fraud and 
trickery,” he makes this announce- 
ment: 

“I visited Mrs. Piper, with Professor 
James, about twelve years ago for the 
purpose of unmasking her. To-day I 
am prepared to say that I believe in 
the possibility of receiving messages 
from what is called the world of spirits. 
I entered the house profoundly mate- 
Tialist, not believing in the continu- 
ance of life after death, and to-day I 
simply say ‘I believe.” The proof has 
been given in such a way as to re- 
move from me the possibility of a 
doubt. ... 

“I have received innumerable com- 
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tions which exist between man and the 
Infinite. . .. 

“The world is on the eve of great 
developments. In two years’ time, or 
perhaps sooner, I will publish to the 
world a new interpretation of that 
great primitive universal religion 
which no dogma and no sect of to-day 
can contradict. To suffering humani- 
ty, tortured for centuries with doubts, 
wavering first this way and then that, 
it will need noexplanation. The new 
and yet ever old truths need only the 
restating—they compel belief.” 


A very distinguished French scien- 
tist, Professor Camille Flammarion, 
likewise has made a public confession 
of his faith. In one of his more re- 
cent publications, entitled, “Problems 
of Psychics,” he writes thus: 


“My studies have led me to the dis- 
covery of a new proof of immortality. 
This proof is based upon my experi- 
ence. For convenience sake, let us 
call it an experimental demonstration 
of the immortality of the soul. 

“Man dies. Yearspass. I then talk 
to his spirit under circumstances which 
admit of no deception. Am I not right 
in concluding that there is a spirit 
world, and that the spirit lives after 
its separation from the body. 

“I have had direct communications 
with hundreds of departed spirits, and 
the same is true of many of my trust- 
worthy correspondents. . If we were 
deceived, then the deception would 
be still more wonderfui than the com- 


‘munications. 


“Hitherto all proofs of a future life 
have been based upon logic, justice 
and the spirit of humanity; but there 
was no positive demonstration. The 
arguments of the school men are los- 
ing their hold upon the more scientific 
mind of to-day. Now I have some- 
thing positive in the way of proof, 
which even the severest science can- 
not reject. 

“Founded on my experience of the 
invisible world, I am absolutely cer- 
tain an invisible world exists, and that 
it has many unknown forces, 

“I began the scientific studies of 
these questions on November 15, ‘1861, 
and I have continued it ever since. I 
have received more than four thou- 
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sand letters upon these questions from 
the learned men of every land.” 

Now what shall be done with the 
statements of these and of many other 
eminent men? Are they, or are they 
not, entitled to a measure of consider- 
ation? Is there, in the phenomena de- 
scribed new evidence that “death does 
not end all,” and consequently a new 
ground of hope for the bewildered and 
‘half discouraged human race? Or, as 
Professor Flammarion suggests, are 
there valid reasons for supposing that 
proofs of a future life “based upon 
logic, justice and the spirit of human- 
ity,” which largely have lost their 
hold upon the mass of men, are in 
the providence of God to give way to 
new, more obvious and convincing 
forms of demonstration? 

Does it add anything of weight to 
what these men are saying that all 
those who believe in supernaturalism 
and in the authority of the sacred 
Scriptures, must also believe that the 
spirits of the departed are in and about 
this world and that under certain con- 
ditions their presence has been mani- 
fested? Asthis new testimony takes 
shape, what shall be said of the: story 
of Saul and the witch of Endor; of the 
vision of the servant of Elisha; of re- 
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peated angelic appearances recorded 
in both the Old and New Testaments, 
and of the reappearance of Moses and 
Elijah on the mount of transfiguration? 
Do these facts make for or against the 
statements now before us from men 
whose word in other matters would 
carry weight if not conviction? 

Though for the present the majority 
of people will be slow in receiving with- 
out qualification the affirmations of 
these very eminent scientific authori- 
ties; though men of this class have 
been led astray and have led others 
astray so often as to shake public 
confidence in their conclusions; and 
though the frauds practiced by profes- 
sional mediums have often been de- 
tected and publicly exposed, still with- 
out incurring the charge of fanati- 
cism may it not be said that after all 
objections have been _ considered, 
there is, probably, “a residuum of 
truth” in recent spiritistic manifesta- 
tions? 

Under rigid scientific investigation, 
may not one cherish the expectation 
or at least the hope that to many an 
almost despairing heart something 
helpful and uplifting may yet come of 
this new research and advocacy cf 
spiritism? 


NOBLEMEN 


‘Franklin, Webster, and Emerson are the three great New Englanders.” 


—George F. Hoar in Scribner’s Magazine 


FRANKLIN 
The lightning’s bridler; sound, plain man; 


Rare diplomat; American. 


WEBSTER 
Olympus’ heaven-touching height 
The mid-day sun’s revealing light. 


EMERSON 
This man no formal schools could brook; 
But to himself the world he took. 


U. Francis Duff 





HIS BIRTHRIGHT 


By Elmore Elliott Peake 


PROEM 

HOT, dusty high- 
way; a_ palsied 
spring wagon; a 
young man and a 
young woman on 
the seat; two new 
rocking chairs be- 
hind, swathed in 
paper, and a number of small bundles. 
* The man, in spite of his youth anda 
certain heyday air, which sat on him 
like a misfit garment, was anything 
but pleasing. His smile was too much 
like a leer; the eyes, which he now 
and then bent amorously on his com- 
panion, were weasel like in their low 
cunning, and his thick-lipped mouth 
had a peculiar malformation in one 
corner which gave his whole face a 

singularly repellent aspect. 

The girl was pretty, with red lips, 
which she capriciously parted in a 
smile or pursed in a pout. Yet her 
eyes were as soulless as his, and every 
movement, on this her wedding day, 
in the presence of him she had prom- 
ised to love and cherish all her life, 
betrayed the tawdriness, the staginess, 
and the insincerity of a flirt. 

They turned in at an ugly, dilapi- 
dated farmhouse, and their domestic 
life was begun. The first day passed 
without ajar, but trouble began the 
next morning over the hanging of a 
picture—one of the wedding presents. 
Thenceforth, the lean, worthless 
hounds that slunk in at the kitchen 
door whenever opportunity offered, 
led a life more peaceful than that of 
their master and mistress. 

One day, nearly a year after their 


marriage, a peddler came to the door. 
Among other seductive household or- 
naments and utilities, he showed Mrs. 
Nicholson a flashily-bound copy of 
The “Lady of the Lake,” for which he 
asked the modest sum of two dollars. 
The cover took her color-loving eye, 
though she probably had only the 
vaguest knowledge of the Wizard of 
the North. The money was at hand, 
in a buckskin bag in the cupboard, but 
she dared not squander it on such a 
frivolity as a book, and she successful- 
ly resisted every art of the peddler. 
Yet he had not been gone five minutes 
before she, with characteristic caprice, 
began to regret her decision, and, 
recklessly seizing the buckskin bag 
and taking therefrom the necessary 
sum—nearly half the contents—she 
flew down the road after the peddler. 
She came back with the coveted vol- 
ume under her apron, and after ad- 
miring it for a while, hid it away. 
While her husband was at work in 
the fields, or loafing in town, she 
would take her prize from its hiding- 
place, run her fingers over its smooth, 
gilt edge, and gloat over the barbaric 
splendor of its cover design. At other 
times she would set it up in different 
parts of the room, and admire it from 
every point of view. Aftera while its 
pictures began to interest her; about 
the fair ladies and fierce chieftains she 
wove a romance of her own, until one 
day she conceived a desire to know 
their real history. Then she began to 
read the book. At first the work was 
slow and laborious, but each day she 
returned to it with keener zest, until 
at last she thought and dreamed of 
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' nothing else. When. the book was 
finished, she, childlike, straightway 
began it again. 

A great change had meanwhile 
come over her—one that vastly puz- 
zled, but no less pleased her husband. 
She let him have his own way in all 
things; she became gentle and affectio- 
nate; gave up going to town so much, 
and did her work uncomplainingly. 
All this her husband saw; but he could 
not see her glowing day-dreams, as she 
sat in the shade of an old locust tree 
and lovingly stitched away at those 
little garments which few young wives 
do not hope to be called to make. 

Then the babe came—little Jake. 
The mother’s dreams were roughly 
jostled aside by rude care. The won- 


der-book gave way to harsh realities. 
Over-worked and under-fed, she grew 
thin, weak and peevish; the old bick- 
ering and quarreling broke out afresh, 
apparently with added bitterness. 


I 


Four of us seniors. were having a 
spread in my room when there came a 
knock at the door. The fellows in- 
stinctively hauled their feet off the 
table and pulled themselves together, 
and blew the ashes off their vests and 
looked at me inquiringly. For the 
knock was timid and uncertain, like a 
woman's. 

In answer to my “Come!” a tall, 
lank, youngish-looking man, with a 
habitual shrinking air, hesitatingly 
entered. At the sight of my guests he 
murmured an apology, and was pre- 
paring to withdraw, when I perempto- 
rily ordered him to sit down. This he 
did, after gravely bowing to the 
others. A stranger would never have 
suspected him of being our classmate. 

His feet and hands were unusually 
large, spread into that shapelessness 
which comes from grinding toil. His 
face was long and angular, with prom- 
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inent cheek and jaw, and was sur- 
mounted by sparse reddish hair. Yet 
the general effect of these harsh indi- 
vidualities was pleasing, and the 
whole was illuminated by a rare gen- 
tleness and nobility which I always 
ascribed to his eyes. These were as 
blue as the sky, and as deep and ten- 
der as a woman’s. 

Such was Jake Nicholson at the age 
of thirty, in his last year at Beloit Col- 
lege. He had entered the academy at 
twenty-four, being from five to eight 
years older than his classmates. He 
was then fresh from the farm—shaggy, 
bashful and awkward. But beneath 
his rough exterior lay a character 
already well-formed, and a spirit 
almost too sensitive for the exigencies 
of life. Nobody but the angels can 
ever know what he suffered that first 
year from the thoughtless boys with 
whom he was thrown in the class- 
room. 

In the end he prevailed, as sucha 
man must. For obvious reasons he 
never became “popular,” but his gen- 
tle heroism, his simple magnanimity 
won the heart of everybody worth 
winning. His teachers found that he 
brought to bear on his studies a mind 
which, though heavy, was of wonder- 
ful breadth and sympathy; and that 
when once he had learned a thing it 
was his forever. 

I don’t know that Jake ‘worked his 
way” through college, in the accepted 
sense of the phrase. At least, I never 
saw him sawing wood around town, or 
mowing lawns, or beating carpets, or 
doing anything of that nature. ButI 
know that every summer he went back 
to the farm and slaved through the 
melting months of his vacation, in or- 
der to eke out the money he had saved 
from earlier years of the same kind of 
toil. 

Socially, he was dead; but I fre- 
quently saw him at lectures and con- 
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certs. Before I knew him well, I used 
to be surprised, and not a little 
amused, to see a man of his “solid 
parts” sitting spellbound under a dis- 
course on such subjects as art, music, 
child-culture, the love of the beauti- 
ful, and soon. I learned in time that 
these indulgences were rigorously 
selected; and that to anything of a 
popular nature, whether lecture or 
concert, he was utterly indifferent. 
When I came to know him, I discov- 
ered that he loved good music and 
eloquence and beauty—yes, and beau- 
tiful women, too—with a hopeless, 
despairing passion that was touching. 

This night, after the other fellows 
had gone, I showed Jake a woman’s 
head in colors, which a dear friend 
had sent me. It was an exquisite 
thing, exhaling from its satin border 
an ether that seemed to be breathed 
out by the tinted cheeks and laughing 
eyes of the subject. Jake looked at it 
listlessly, almost stolidly; yet he held 
it for five minutes without lifting his 
eyes. 

“Well, break away, Jake, break 
away,” said I, scoutingly. 

“I could love that picture,” said he, 
quietly. ‘Some day she will be your 
wife. Ican never hope to win such 
beauty.” 

There was no stagey sentimentality 
about it; he was too true and too stoi- 
cal for that. But I had come instinct- 
ively to know when he was suffering; 
and at this moment there was a dumb, 
ox-like misery in his eyes that hurt 
me. 

“Confound it, Jake!’ I exclaimed, 
“You are forever underrating your- 
self. It is your besetting sin. If any- 
thing loses you the woman you will 
some day love, it will be that and noth- 
ing else. Wemen like men to think 
well of themselves. And do you, phil- 
osopher and psychologist,” I contin- 
ued, smiling to soften my words,’ 
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“mean to tell me thata man who is 
capable of loving and understanding 
beauty, is incapable of winning it? 
What is there about you that would 
shut out a noble, beautiful woman's 
love? Tell me that!” 

“I guess you know,” said he, indif- 
ferently, studying my wall paper as 
though it were one of Michael Ange 
lo’s frescoes. ; 

“Know! By-.George, Jake, I won't 
stand that,” I cried, now genuinely 
indignant. “I don’t know. Do you 
think it is because you don’t dance? 
Or because you can’t bow and scrape, 
like a French gallant, every time you 
meet a woman? Do you think it’s be- 
cause you can’t turna hollow compli- 
ment, every five minutes in her pres- 
ence? Or because you haven’t got 
small hands or feet? Or because you 
haven’t a dressy figure? Or because 
you aren’t conventionally handsome? 
Answer up! I want to know to just 
what extent you are calumniating 
womankind.” 

“I guess you know it’s none of those 
things, Dan,” said he gently, rising to 
go, and he meekly but obstinately re- 
fused to discuss the matter further. 


II 


Jake brought his commencement 


oration to me to read. It was grand, 
simply grand, and he knew it. He 
knew that every word of my praise 
was genuine and his blue eyes lit with 
a glow which he, stoic though he was, 
could not hide. But, alas, when he 
came to deliver it! He ground it out 
like a man of wood. His swelling pe- 
riods, his graceful flights, his quaint 
turns, his moving pathos, his beauti- 
ful imagery, his majestic and irre- 
sistible logic—all were shapelessly 
crushed into one dry, listless mono- 
tone. 

1 suppose nine-tenths of the audi- 
ence in the old Congregational church 
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that June morning, took him for a 
dolt who had filched his sentiment 
from books. I believe he knew they 
took him for such, for as he passed 
down the aisle, back to his seat, there 
was a Christian-like fortitude and hu- 
mility in his eyes that made my heart 
ache. It was as though he were suf- 
fering for another; as though the in- 
her man were suffering for the outer. 
And as I glanced at his white-haired 
»ld: Greek professor, it did me some 
xood to see tears standing in his faded 
eyes. He knew. 

I saw Jake after the exercises, but I 
did not dare to congratulate him. Such 
a piece of hypocrisy could not have de- 
ceived him, and it might have es- 
tranged us forever. Neither did I dare, 
this time, to take him to task. 

He insisted on my visiting him at 
his home during the summer. With 
all respect to poor old Jake, I had my 
fears of his family, although I had 
never heard him speak of a single 
member of it, not even his mother. 
That may have been just why I feared 
them. However, I accepted his invi- 
tation, but gave him to understand in 
advance that my time was limited, and 
that my stay could not exceed a few 
days. He acquiesced with an under- 
standing humility that made me blush. 

My worst fears were tame compared 
with the savage reality. The farm 
had gone to rack and ruin. The last 
vestige of paint on the dwelling and 
outbuildings had long since suc- 
cumbed to wind and rain. Roofs 
sagged and walls bulged, or yawned 
with great board-wide cracks. A dozen 
whole window-lights could not have 
been mustered on the place; gates had 
disappeared, and the rotten fences, 
through and over which the cattle 
roamed at will, reeled and plunged 
like drunken men. The lean hounds 
in the dooryard slunk away at our ap- 
proach, with a crestfallen, distrustful 
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air that was painfully habitual—so 
different from the glad welcome of a 
well-bred dog. Even the mongrel 
chickens, dejectedly picking over the 
bare ground, showed a lack of fat and 
feathers. 

Of the family it is hard for me to 
speak the brutal truth. I had always 
thought Jake uncouth, but beside his 
five brothers he seemed a polished 
gentleman. The father was a sullen 
old man who seemed to have been 
whipped into subservience by his 
strapping sons, and perhaps his wife. 

The family took a conspicuous and 
vulgar pride in Jake’s accomplish- 
ments. ‘Talk in Greek, Jake!” called 
out the old man, as though Jake were 
a quarter of a mile away, before we 
had been in the house fifteen minutes. 

“He'll show off enough, and talk 
enough, too, won’t yon, Jakey, when 
the time comes?” cackled the old 
woman, with a forbidding cunning in 
hereyes. “When he gits to buzzin’ in 
the years of some of them rich city 
gals, I swan he’ll talk in fourteen 
langwidges then—won’t you, Jakey?” 

That the family believed this, and 
had talked it over before, was evident 
from the dark, envious faces of the 
girls. The boys were too ambitionless 
to be similarly stirred. 

It must not be assumed that Jake 
gave any evidence of the pain these 
gross scenes, enacted in my presence, 
must have inflicted. He bore them 
with a stoicism that I was. beginning 
to dislike. It smacked too much of 
his brother’s sullenness. I liked it 
still less later. 

Jake soared in the clouds one day 
and grovelled in the mire the next. 
One day, with glowing face, he would 
canvass the future with me, telling of 
his bright hopes and great expecta- 
tions. The next day he would be 
silent and moody. I cannot name the 
emotion that thrilled me when, on 
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one of those latter days, he quietly 
said, with a straw between his lips: 

“I don’t know, Dan, but the best 
thing, after all, would be for me to 
settle down here on the farm. Father 
and the boys don’t seem to be able to 
make it go.” 

“And what will you do with those 
six years of education that you sweat 
for?” I asked. 

“I have got them,” 
calmly. 

Why Jake had brought me to his 
loveless home, and shown me its in- 
ward shamelessness, was a question 
that gave me food for thought. That 
it was hospitality was simply incred- 
ible; whatever else he was, Jake was 
not a fool. I fancied once that it 
might be a test of my friendship, but 
that explanation was rather romantic 
and not exactly just. My doubts, 


he answered, 


however, were set at rest, a day or 
two before I left, by Jake himself, in 
his usual blunt way. 


“Dan,” said he as we strolled down 
a lane, “you know just what Iam now. 
You know just what I’ve been work- 
ing-against, and what I’ve got to work 
against, all my life. Maybe you un- 
derstand now some things that used 
to puzzle you.” 

“No, sir,” I answered, quickly; for 
Iknew what things he meant. “My 
opinion as to your capabilities and 
your possibilities has not altered one 
whit. You and your family are sep- 
arate and divided. There isno use in 
mincing words, Jake. You are no 
more like them than day is like night. 
Leave this hotbed of strife and un- 
loveliness, as soon as you can—to- 
morrow—and get out into the pure air 
once more.” 

“I lived in this hotbed twenty-four 
years before I went to school,” said 
he, with his dead indifference, “and I 
guess a few more weeks or months of 


it won’t hurt me—or years, for that 
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matter,” he added, with a gleam in 
his eye. “Idrew the blood in my 
veins out of this hotbed, and I guess 
the strife and unloveliness that are in 
the air won't hurt me much. It’s 
pretty hard to spoil bad blood.” 

His tone, and manner, and words, 
which were fearfully depressing, made 
clear a little thing that once puzzled 
me. One day, on entering his room 
in Beloit rather unceremoniously, I 
saw him hastily put away a volume— 
the first and only act of stealth I ever 
caught him in. My curiosity being 
aroused—improperly, no doubt—I no- 
ticed the location of the book in his 
case, and glanced at the title the first 
chance I got. It was one of Weis- 
mann’s works on heredity! 

During the next two years I lost 
track of Jake, only occasionally re- 
ceiving news of him through our old 
classmates. One had seen him in the 
Wisconsin pineries, keeping books for 
a logging concern; another had seen 
him in St. Louis. canvassing for an 
encyclopedia; another had met him 
somewhere else, soliciting work fora 
crayon house. Except the book-keep- 
ing it was work for which he was em- 
inently unfitted by his shyness and 
lack of address. 

I unexpectedly met him myself, one 
commencement time, in Beloit. He 
was undeniably shabby and looked 
more like a Nicholson than he used to, 
in the old, buoyant, hopeful college 
days. Hetold me, though, that he 
never felt better, and that he had out- 
grown his old melancholy. But his 
gaunt, almost haggard face belied his 
fair words. The truth is, we had 
drifted apart, and he was simply show- 
ing me the side he had always shown 
the world. But before we left Beloit 
—two or three days later—we suc- 
ceeded in warming up our old friend- 
ship a little,and promised to keep each 
other informed of our whereabouts. 
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Two years later Jake walked into 
my office a full-fledged LL.B. He 
wanted advice, but supplemented his 
request with the statement that he 
intended to go to Chicago, as he 
thought the field there wider than in 
asmalltown. Undoubtedly it is—so 
wide that I feared Jake would lose his 
bearings. Knowing the dependence 
of professional success in the city up- 
on social position—at least in the be- 
ginning—and knowing moreover, 
Jake’s ineradicable unfitness for so- 
cial position, I did my best to persuade 
him to hang out his shingle in a small 
town. But his resolution to go to 
Chicago was already fixed. 

For a year he floated around Chica- 
go, lonely and unknown, living by 
clerical work in law offices and occa- 
sional appearances in justices’ courts, 
for some preoccupied attorney. Peo- 


ple looked at his gaunt face and were 
repelled before they had time to be 
charmed by his sympathetic voice. 


But at last his hour came. An old 
counsellor whose practice was worth 
fifteen or twenty thousand a year, 
“took Jake under his wing”—as Jake 
wrote. Both pleased and suprised at 
the good news, I shortly ran down to 
Chicago to verify it. 

“Mr. Hatton,” said old man Falli- 
gant, Jake’s benefactor, leaning com- 
fortably back in his swivel-chair, “if 
you ever live to be sixty-five years old 
you will find yourself thinking about 
yourself all of the time or none of the 
time. I have done the former for 
some years, and I thought I’d like a 
change. This young partner of mine 
needed a helping hand. I extended 
mine. It’sa little fat and chubby,” 
he added with pompous good nature, 
holding the member out, “but a good 
many people will tell you that it’s a 
lifter.” 

Two more years passed. Jake had 
not yet distinguished himself, but he 
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had given perfect satisfaction to his 
senior partner, who was generally re- 
garded as somewhat crotchety. Then 
came a letter to me. 


“Dear Dan, my heart is very tender 
to-day. I feel that God has been too 
good to me. When I think of the 
slough from which He has lifted me; 
when I think how He has enabled me 
to overcome, one by one, my congeni- 
tal handicaps, I am lost in devout 
wonder. But, Dan, when I think that 
he has given to me—to me !—the love 
of a noble, holy and beautiful woman 
—just such a woman, Dan, as I used 
to dream of in despair—I am almost 
afraid. I have not yet declared my- 
self, and nothing has been openly 
acknowledged between us, but I know 
that she loves me. And yet, Dan, 
though Iam assure of her asI am of 
myself, I sometimes fear to dispel, by 
positive declaration, the sweet, holy 
spell in which we now live, in which 
nothing is spoken, but much is thought 
and felt.” 


He ranon for pages, very much as 
any high-minded lover might have 
done. I was more than surprised; I 
was non-plussed. And yet I was glad, 
very glad; and told myself so fifty 
times. But I must confess that I could 
not shake off a vague sense of uneasi- 
ness. For no particular reason, un- 
less it were my knowledge of Jake, 
the dark suspicion continually sug- 
gested itself that some heartless flirt 
was trifling with his noble but simple 
heart. Yet I could hardly imagine a 
sane woman attempting to flirt with 
Jake Nicholson. And, after all, why 
shouldn’t some woman fall in love 
with him? I had always told him that 
there was no reason why she shouldn't, 
and I had always believed myself sin- 
cere in it. He was gentle, manly, 
solid if not brilliant, romantic, a work- 
er though also a dreamer, and true as 
steel. I knew all this, but how, in the 
wide world, did any woman ever find 
it out? 

However, I wrote him a congratu- 
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latory letter, and asked him her name 
—a blind shot, for my acquaintance 
in Chicago was very limited. He an- 
swered that his love was Miss Char- 
lotte Falligant, his partner’s daughter. 
I gasped. I knew her—had met her 
the time I went down to see her father 
about Jake. A mature society woman 
of twenty-seven, apparently wedded 
to virginity, talented and accom- 
plished, unusually beautiful, and—un- 
less my judgment went for naught— 
unusually good andtrue. ‘No flirta- 
tion there!” said I, with a sigh of re- 
lief. And yet the thing was more 
amazing than ever. 


III 

A messenger-boy walked leisurely 
into my office—as they have a habit of 
walking—and laid on my table a tele- 
gram announcing the fatal injury of 
Jake Nicholson by a trolley-car. I 
reached his side as quickly as train 
could carry me. Old man Falli- 
gant, looking. very grave, and a 
doctor or two, were present. Jack 
motioned them all out of the room. 

“She’s out of town, Dan, or she'd 
be here,” said he, weakly, but dis- 
tinctly. “I want you to see her and 
tell her all you know about me, Dan. 
You know more about me than any- 
body else on earth. She'll be glad to 
hear it from you—I'’ve told her all 
about you. I intended to tell her all 
about myself sometime—sometime be- 
fore lasked her to become my wife. 
But—”: A spasm of pain crossed his 
face, and I would not say that it was 
all physical. “You tell her every- 
thing, Dan,” said he, gazing steadily 
up at me from out his misty blue eyes. 

“I will, my dear old Jake,” said I, 
with tears in my eyes. 

“Everything, Dan!” he repeated, 
with significant insistency. “My fam- 
ily!” he added. 

“Is that necessary?” I asked. 
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“It’s right,” he answered, humbly. 
I should have told her.” 


* a * * 


Miss Falligant received me the next 
day with a subdued expression on her 
handsome face. Her father had, of 
course, told her the sad facts. 

“And you are the dear friend he has 
talked about so much!” she exclaimed, 
peering into my face with curious, 
searching, and, I imagined, puzzled 
eyes—eyes that I could readily believe 
had given poor Jake’s heart-strings 
more than one tug. “How strange!” 
she added, musingly, with falling 
lashes. 

“Strange!” I repeated, not just un- 
derstanding, nor just pleased. 

“You are so different, you know,” 
she explained, with a little pensive 
smile. “Hasn’t anybody ever told 
you that before?” she asked, witha 
piquant air of surprise. “Why, you 
ate just his opposite in everything— 
except that I am sure you are good, 
or he could never have loved you so.” 

“Do you think it strange,” I asked, 
“that I could admire and prize the 
man that you could love?” 

She suddenly shrank back a little, 
startled, and the blood slowly left her 
face. 

“Love!” she exclaimed, bewildered. 

I saw it allin an instant. Jake had 
made a mistake. , 

“He is dying with your name on his 
lips,” said I, with a miserable sense of 
piercing her heart. “He loves you, 
and he believes that you love him.” 

She looked at me imploringly for a 
moment, her eyes begging me to say 
that it was only a ghastly joke. Then 
her lips twitched, and she sank upon a 
couch, with a piteous little wail. 

“The poor, poor boy!” she sobbed; 
and in her eyes there suddenly shone 
the ineffable glory of a woman’s love. 
Jacob had won his Rebecca. 





REMINISCENCES OF OLD CAMBRIDGE 


By Sarah Hammond Palfrey * 


ra old timesin these parts, 
~ if one wished to make 
good cheer one did not 
look ‘to the fishmonger, 
the butcher, nor the 
vintner forthe best part 

‘§ of it. Around the plen- 
teous tables of the period assembled 
guests fit for the banquets of the gods, 

Mr. Longfellow liked to goout to din- 
ner. He would come from Craigie 
House, his enchanted palace, presided 
over by the “Mary Ashburton” of his 
“Hyperion,”—most goddess-like of 
women! And he would come like a 
planet, bringing with it its own at- 
mosphere—an atmosphere of sunny 
calm, unbroken, unless by some rare 
lightning of indignation at some wrong 
done to another. He was like an in- 
carnation of the Golden Rule. Per- 
haps some of his rare power of stirring 
the heart-strings of his readers was 
the reward of his keeping his own so 
constantly entwined with those of his 
fellow-men in the kindly sympathies 
and services of daily life. 

Mr. Charles Sumner, the senator, 
orator and patriot, belonged to Cam- 
bridge, in a way, through his close in- 
timacies, and his membership of what 
was merrily called the “Mutual Ad- 
miration Society.” Before the bru- 
tality which nearly slew him in Con- 
gress, and the long ill health which 
followed, had saddened and embit- 
tered him, he was in private one of 
the most good-humored and light- 











* These reminiscences, written by a personal friend of 
the poets of the old Cambridge school, have a rare touch 
of the atmosphere of the golden days when Longfellow, 
Lowell and Holmes were living forces in the social life of 
the period, and their presentation in the ‘Boston number” 
of ‘The National Magazine”’ is peculiarly appropriate. 


hearted of men, and was particularly 
kind to the young. If he was harsh 
in public speech, he expected what 
he said to be taken, though not ex- 
actly “in a Pickwickian sense,” at 
least, as neither implying nor invol- 
ving the loss of private good will— 
after the fashion of the warriors of 
Valhalla, who killed each other furi- 
ously every day and quaffed together 
amicably every night. Possibly it was 
not extraordinary if his antagonists 
did not always see things in the same 
light; but it was rather surprising to 
him. * * * * 

Mr. Cornelius Conway Felton (Dick- 
ens’ “heartiest of Greek professors”) 
—a happy-go-lucky man, loving peace 
and prosperity—was in those days nat- 
urally a “Webster Whig.” Hence, on 
political grounds, what President Kirk- 
land would have called “a warm cool- 
ness” set in between Sumner and him 
—to the great regret of Longfellow. 
But being as good-hearted as he was 
vehement, Professor Felton was so in- 
censed at the assault upon Sumner at 
Washington, that Peirce Butler's ruf- 
fianly bludgeon beat them back again 
into friendship. Felton’s head was 
great and classic, with rich, black 
curls, through which a fine white 
hand unconsciously wandered as he 
sat in Appleton Chapel, listening to 
the eloquence of the Reverend (now 
Right Reverend) Frederic Huntington. 
He declared that Nahant—not then 
the trimmed-up and tamed-down result 
of the exertions of urban gentry which 
it has now become, but formerly one 
of the most glorious bits of wild fairy- 
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land to be seen on earth—was a place 
where people went to leave half the 
duties of life behind and allof its 
pleasures.* 


Mr. George Hillard was an associ- 
ate member of the aforesaid Mutual 


Admiration. A somewhat languid in- 


*Mr. “Tom” Appleton, Mr. Longfellow’s brother-in- 
law, called Nahant ‘‘cold roast Boston.’ 


dividual, set ina minor key, he was 
not without a fine humor of his own, 
and was a good writer and reader, and 
capable of appreciating the achieve- 
ments of his more distinguished mates. 

The composite Dr. John Gorham 
Palfrey was one of the elders among 
them, with his Puritan conscience, 
his strong; clear, well-trained intellect 


. 





. and his exhaustless stores 
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of an- 
ecdote, and the racy wit and viva- 
city handed down to him between a 
double line of Norman ancestry from 
an earlier time, probably, than that of 
William the Conqueror. 

Time was when the East was fishy as 
the West is “‘woolly,’”’-—when the gild- 
ed effigy of the cod was seton high in 
the State House—that every good 
Massachusetts family was expected to 
eat a salt fish every week for the en- 
couragement of the fisheries. 

Mr. Richard H. Dana the second (son 
of the poet, and author of “Two Years 
Before the Mast,’’) did not talk down 
to women. He gave them of his best, 
‘and how good that was! He spoke in 
a smooth, silvery voice and shared 
with Dr. Palfrey, Lowell, and others 
of their set, the fine old accent of the 
Boston gentleman. 

Mr. Dana was not unlike James Rus- 
sell Lowell: neither tall nor stout, but 
with a large chest and short neck send- 
ing up plenty of blood hot from the 
heart to the brain. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, soon to be 
the Tyrtoeus of the War of the Rebel- 
lion, bore about, packed in very small 
compass in his little, lively body, the 
concentrated quintessence of poetry, 
sensibility and mirth. Though he 
liked Boston best and lived there, he, 
unlike most of those whom I have 
mentioned, was a native of Cambridge. 
_ The evil genius of our country has 
apparently decreed that antiquities are 
not for us, and that everything is to be 
democratically cleared away as soon 
as itis old enough to be interesting 
through the charm of association. But 
the said evil genius has seldom suc- 
ceeded in perpetrating a more unpar- 
donable sin than when the venerable 
and historical Holmes House, the 
birthplace of Oliver, (of his  bril- 
liant brother John,* and of ‘Mary, the 
household angel,”) was sacrificed, as 
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it is supposed, to the exigencies of the 
fine. new law school. 

In mind he was a Bostonian of the 
Bostonians, and was delighted in by 
them accordingly, as well as by many 
cosmopolitans. 

He was ambitious by constitution, 
desired fame, deserved it, won it, and 
enjoyedit frankly, heartily, gratefully, 
and generously, ready to scatter 
laurels round him on those who stood 
below him on the steep of Parnassey. 
(He told me once that he received, 
“from the ends of the earth, letters of 
a nature to make one blush when he 
read them all alone by himself.”) But 
oh, the contrarieties of life, even of 
the most successful lives! I doubt 
whether he ever quite knew how to 
forgive the fates for making him great 
as an author rather than as a physi- 
cian. 


* * * * 


All of those whom I have mentioned 
were men of liberal education, in days 
when a Harvard degree implied mas- 
tery in the mental athletics, Latin, 
Greek and mathematics;—and their 
books and conversation had‘a solid 
body therein, showing the good nour- 
ishment on which they were reared. 

One can hardly help wondering, 
moreover, whether there might not be 
some connection between the rich 
hues and complexion of some of them 
and the glow of their thoughts. Long- 
fellow and Lowell, especially, were 
red-cheeked men. The older poet had 
hair of a warm brown, and full, very 
brilliant, blue eyes. Lowell’s face 
was handsome enough for a trouba- 
dour, and it almost seemed as if the 
rich tenor voice in which he spoke 
took its tone in his. auburn beard. 
Half of Mr. Jared Sparks’ remark- 
able and imposing beauty was in his 
colouring; and so was that of the Rev- 


* Mr. John Holmes, being called upon to write his, au- 
tograph, wrote, “John Holmes, frere de mon frere. 
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erend Andrews Norton, the theolo- 
gian, and of Mr. Agassiz. 

Plenty of them were men of wit, 
with the notable exception of Sumner, 
who was said to be incapable of so 
much even as understanding a joke. 
But if “unexpectedness” be really a 
component part of wit, it might be a 
rash deed to put forth a string of their 
witticisms; the surprise, and therefore 
so much of the point, would of course 
be lost in the exhibition, 

Into this good company, emigrated 
from Switzerland the naturalist Agas- 
siz, “happy, and glorious, o’er all vic- 
torious,” and was warmly welcomed 
and much beloved, especially by 
Longfellow, Lowell, and by his own 
brother-in-law, Mr. Felton. He was 
a stout, not corpulent man, large and 


bounteous in looks and ways, with a. 


genial manner and a hearty German 
accent. Soon after his arrival, he 
made a visit to President Everett at 
Wadsworth House. 
joyously informed Mrs. Everett, confi- 
dent of her sympathy, that he was 
“going to dissect a skonk,’”—Some- 
body had “been so very kind as to 
promise him a skonk.” Hospitable as 
his hostess was, she was forced to im- 
plore that no “skonk” should be de- 
sected on her premises. 

Another time he was exhibiting a 
new speciraen of the genus snake to 


While there, he: 
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his students, with the statement, “Per- 
fectly harmless, gentlemen,” when the 
serpent inconsistently bit him. “I 
was mistaken,” remarked he, calmly, 
gratified by the discovery of a new 
fact, “it does bite.” 
Among them, though not of them, 
was another foreigner, so singular that 
Icannot forbear a brief mention of 
him. “That Mr. Aristotle,”—as one 
of his hostesses called him—author 
of one of the best Greek Grammars 
of his day, was as picturesque and 
shaggy as a fine, long-haired rough 
terrier. His proper appellation was 
Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles. 
He was reared by monks on Mount 
Athos. His ideas were one or two 
thousand years old; and a collegian 
asked him, in good faith, whether he 
was “the man of his name who wrote 
the tragedies.” Hearing him talk, in 
his smooth, deliberate, Oriental tones, 
was like reading the ‘Arabian 
Nights.” 


And now they are all gone! Their 


“infinite jest” has proved itself finite, 


at any rate forthis world. If, as Sum- 
ner quoted, “God is a God of laughter,” 
as well as a “God of tears,” we will 
hope that, in that other world still to 
us invisible, they are gay as well as 
good together again. But in the the- 
atre of this life itis not the comedy, 
but the tragedy, that is the afterpiece. 


PRAYER 


Prayer is the soul's telegraphy ; 
Its message from the sod, 

Which, on the unseen wire of faith, 
Goes flashing up to God. 


Fames Courtney Challiss 





HEY FOR TOMMY ATKINS! 


We've seen him larrup the heathen 
In many a distant land, 

And forty to one, but the deed is done 
When Tommy takes a hand. 

He’s hammered the Turk and Russian, 
And always done it fine; 

And the Soudanese come down for peace 
When his maxims get in line. 


Then hey for Tommy! ho for Tommy! 
Doesn’t he do it right? 

His English cheers for a thousand years 
Have been in the thick of fight; 

And if he was right or if he was wrong— 
Well, maybe he never knew; 

But put in your song that he jollied along, 
And somehow put her through. 


We've met him at Concord cross-roads, 
We faced him at Bunker Hill; 

And we found him as gay as the birds in May, 
With our blood, or his own, to spill. 

And whether to win or lose his fight 
(It’s all in the game you play), 

We found him square and we found him there 
When the deuce was most to pay, 


Then hey for Tommy! ho for Tommy! 
Doesn't he do it well? 


He’ll stay in the fight, be it day or night, 
From here clear down toHell! 

And if he’s right or if he’s wrong— 
Well, maybe we’ll never know; 

But here’s good luck to his British pluck, 
That's right, for he’s made it so, 


It’s twice the African Dutchmen 
Have heard his battle-peal, 


And wiped him, with mirth, from the face of the earth, 


But they haven’t heard him squeal; 

And he’s banging away at the game to-day, 
With the motto pinned in his hat, 

That he’s up to a block of his own race stock, 
And Puritans, too, at that, 


Then hey for Tommy! ho for Tommy! 
Doesn’t he stand it fine? 

Tho’ the Boer’s a brick and does him slick 
Whenever they get in line; 

And if he’s right or if he’s wrong, 
No German or Turk or Russ 

Need interfere, for we’re watching him here, 
And there’s English blood in us. 


Winthrop Packard 





REBELS IN THE HILLS NEAR BIAC NA-BATTO 
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It was here that the treaty of peace was signed with Spain by Aguinaldo, and where part of bis 
cabinet laid down their arms December 12, 1899, to the United States 


WHEN 


AGUINALDO IS CAPTURED? 


By Peter MacQueen 


N the jungles beyond 


San Isidro, over the 
dry hills of Benguet, 
beyond the bastions of 
Bayambong, in the 
wild Sierras of Cagayan 
—the guerilla bands of 
Don Emilio Aguinaldo 
y Fama still confront 
the American forces. 
When the history of 
Young’s and Lawton’s 
march across the 
mountains is written it will contain 
romances worthy of the days of chiv- 
alry. 

My dear friend Capt. Luna of the 
Rough Riders was drowned in one of 
the fierce and rapid torrents. Major 
Logan was shot in a hot skirmish gal- 
lantly charging at the head of his 
troops. 


The list of brave men dead and gone 
is along and sad one. No men could 
fight with more generous chivalry than 
our boys in the Philippines. If here 
and there a man goes wrong in our 
army, it is an exception which empha- 
sizes the rule that the-bravest are the 
tenderest. 

In the great glooms of the deep trop- 
ical forests, Aguinaldo may still keep 
up guerilla war. But the time will 
come when he must either yield or 
leave the Islands, Some begin to be- 
lieve that the slippery eel will slip 
through our hands and get away. 
Dewey seems to think this would be 
a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. When the army captured the 
wardrobe of Mrs. Aguinaldo it seemed 
as if we were near the goal. When 
Aguinaldo’s mother and child were 
rescued by our soldiers from the irate 
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natives thirsting for their blood ; it was 
an act of gracious courtesy on the part 
of our American officers. I remember 
on our expedition to Laguna de Bay 
at Pagsanjan, an officer of Lawton 
came upon a large fish-basket in which 
a Filipino woman was concealed. The 
lady put her head out and began to 
scream. The gallant captain grew red 
in the face, took off his hat and re- 
treated stammering: “Excuse me 
madame, excuse me,” much to the 
delight of the rest of us. 

The chivalry with which our army 
has greeted the families of the Rev- 
olutionists in Luzon suggests what 
would be the fate of Aguinaldo if he 
were captured. Would he be hanged 
for a traitor or sent to the senate to 
represent the island States? What is 
the status of this Emilio Aguinaldo? 
Would he be kept a state prisoner like 
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Napoleon, or pardoned like Jefferson 
Davis? From the point of interna- 
tional treaties I suppose he is guilty of 
high treason. From the romantic and 
moral point of view many regard him 
as a hero and martyr. My own opin- 
ion of the man is that he is not so good 
a§ his friends think him, nor so bad as 
his enemies declare him to be. I think 
he is to the oriental mind something 
of a Bolivar. It is pretty certain that 


“he did not accept the $400,000 from 


Spain as a bribe, but rather as ana- 
tional fund to be used in case Spain 
broke heft agreement. Primo de 


Rivera, who signed the famous com- 
pact at Biac-na-batto for the Spanish 
side, has recently averred that he be- 
lieved that Aguinaldo was perfectly 
conscientious and high-minded in the 
whole transaction; and Consul Wil- 
liams in a letter published jn the 


“Lit- 
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TWENTIETH KANSAS NEAR TONDO 
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erary Digest” said that Aguinaldo 


had made him his attorney and that 
he (Williams) had spent part- of the 


$400,000 in purchasing 3000 stands of 
arms and ammunition when Dewey 
landed Aguinaldo at Cavite, May roth, 
1899. Consul Williams is further rep- 
resented as writing the State Depart- 
ment that the United States were in 
debt a hundred million dollars to 
Aguinaldo for the influence which that 
Tagal chief had in preventing the de- 
struction of property which would 
have been inevitable if Dewey had not 
landed Aguinaldo and put him in 
charge of the Filipino Revolutionists. 

The fact that Aguinaldo has never 
been fond of money is against the the- 
ory that he was bribed by Spain. The 
Filipino government at Malolos voted 
him $50,000 a year, and he quietly ve- 
toed the vote and set his salary at $25,- 
ooo, Aguinaldo’s wife, mother and 
children stayed by him in his greatest 
straits. He had a wonderful influence 
on the Tagal soldiers and officers. In 
one of the trenches taken by Col. Fred 


Funston and the Kansas troops, we 
found the negative of a photograph of 
a Tagal woman with her child. We 
thought that it must be that of Mrs. 
Aguinaldo, and her son George Wash- 
ington Aguinaldo. 

I do not say that Aguinaldo is right; 
but I do believe there are some things 
to be said in his favor. 

The problem is to catch Aguinaldo; 
and then a new problem will come, 
what to do with him. To execute him 
would shock the moral sense of Ameri- 
ca, and make the present race hatred 
of usin Luzon a hundred times more 
intense. To imprison him would be to 
keep an open sore on the body politic. 
Reporters would get to him, and he 
would be an American Dreyfus. The 
most satisfactory way, I think, would 
be either to encourage him to escape 
from the Archipelago altogether; or, 
having caught him, offer him full am- 
nesty upon his taking the oath of alle- 
giance. If he refuses to take the oath, 
that is going to complicate matters, 
But we will not build bridges. 





“THE MESSAGE OF MINISTER PARRISH 


By Theodosia Pickering Garrison 


ARLY as it was, the village folk 

were assembling in the: little 

green in companies of three and 
four, shivering in the cool air, and 
gazing upon one another with expect- 
ant and excited eyes, 

As it grew later, the green filled. 
Not asoul in the entire village who 
could walk or be carried but was there. 
From the neighboring counties the 
country people came riding with their 
households, even to the ruddy-faced 
servant lasses decked in their holiday 
finery. Curly-haired children sported 
about the outskirts of the crowd. A 
group of boys had climbed into the 
branches of the great oak near the 
jail, still nailed to whose trunk was 
the proclamation, signed in his Gra- 
cious Majesty’s name, offering a re- 
ward of so many good pounds sterling 
“for the capture, dead or alive, of one 
Gentleman Jack, highwayman, outlaw 
and rogue,” who had robbed more of 
His Majesty’s subjects than he had 
hairs on his head, and whose very 
name had been a fascination and ter- 
ror to the country side. Small won- 
der so many had assembled to see him 
die. 

Sunrise had been the time appoint- 
ed. Now a few rosy streaks in the 
east showed the hour was near. 

A great cloud of dust formed in the 
distant highway. Presently there 
came the sound df wheels and the 
thud of hoofs. A great coach, drawn 
by four panting horses, with outriders 
in green ‘and gold, dashed into the 
square. 

“Tis some great lord who hath rid- 
den from London over night,” said 


one good gossip to another, with many 
courtesies to the foppish figure that 
appeared at the door of the coach, look- 
ing anxiously above the mass of sur- 
rounding heads. * 

His lordship drew a breath of relief. 
“We be in time,” he said to his com- 
panion, a gentleman of an apoplectic 
cast of countenance, with a cocked hat 
above his red face. ‘“‘Beshrew me, I 
would not have missed the hanging for 
anearldom. ‘’Tisagallant rogue who 
robbed like a gentleman, and I doubt 
not will be-game to the end.” 

His companion grinned. ‘“Was't 
not some fifty guineas he relieved 
thee of, Will?” he said. 

“Aye! But I would give twice the 
sum to see it done again,” cried his 
lordship. “Why, man, ‘twas a scene 
from the playhouse—the full moon, 
the white stretch o’ the road, and, 
sudden, the stop o’ the coach and two 
pistols in at the window, with a dare- 
devil face above them. Lady Betty, 
with both arms about my neck, scream- 
ing for the watch some twenty miles 
from London, and our rascal men at 
the back with their hands i’ the air 
and their four knees knocking togeth- 
er. Faith, he had my purse and my 
pistols like a wink o’ the eye—before 
I could loose Betty’s arms, and she 
screaming like a mad woman the 
while. Even behind my rage I could 
but grin to hear her: ‘Oh, sir, take my 
purse and jewelry; ‘tis hid in the 
pocket of my flowered petticoat in the 
box without; but spare a defenceless 
woman!’ ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘look at 
me—nay, look at me!’ and when 
she left off screeching and looked, 
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he. stepped into the moonlight 
without, and still twirling his pis- 
tols, made her a bow that would 
have done for the court. And 
dressed, too, he was, but for his mask, 
as though he was for St. James to a 
birthday. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘dost 
think, because I have taken this:gen- 
tlemen’s purse to aid his betters, that 
any power of earth might make me lay 
hands upon a woman? Heaven for- 
bid! I do but make obeisance to 
beauty and I am gone’; and again he 
bowed, with his hat i’ his hand, so low 
that the feather brushed the ground. 
‘O lud!’ says my lady, in a flutter. 
‘Sure, thou art a gentleman if thou art 
a thief.’ ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘and canst 
thou call me thief? Sure, there is one 
of my profession in either eye of thine 
that makes me buta prentice at my 
trade. Methinks it takes greater sin 
and s..ill, madam, to pilfer hearts than 
purses;’ and he sighed, beshrew me, 
like a gallant, for a moment, and 
‘Sir,’ he said 


jumped upon his horse. 
to me, ‘Iam much indebted to you for 


your courtesy. Madam'—and_ he 
reined his horse beside the window— 
‘thy hand’; and he bent above his 
saddle and kissed it. ‘A pleasant 
journey to London. If thou meetest 
any rogue by the way, say that thou 
hast paid toll to Gentleman Jack and 
pass unscathed. Madam, again!’—and 
he bowed and galloped off into the 
moonlight, leaving us agape; and 
curse me! if the jade did not admire 
him all the way to London and cry out 
that she all but wished he had 
snatched her up to his saddle and rid- 
den off with her, till I was almost in 
the spleen. Aye! But twas a pretty 
bit of courtesy!” 

“That cost thee fifty guineas to wit- 
ness,” chuckled his friend; “but see!” 

The gallows had been erected over 
night. Now, in the first faint light 
of the spring morning, they showed 
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black and monstrous—a grim beast of 
prey awaiting its victim. Back of 
them the jail loomed—a square, gray 
mass of stone against the east. 

Suddenly a faint sunbeam fell 
against the black horror in the centre 
of the green like a hand that sum- 
moned and threatened. The heavy 
doors of the jail swung open. There 
was a curious sound from the throng 
as of one great breath taken together, 
and they instinctively parted and 
made way for the constables walking 
abreast, their heavy faces red with im- 
portance and the dignity that befitted 
their office, but the crowd paid little 
heed to them. 

Behind them, and before the sheriff 
and the hangman in his sombre garb 
that brought up the rear, walked the 
man that they had risen over night to 
see, whose name would grow into a 
fable long after the man himself was 
but blown dust. 

Gentleman Jack walked through the 
crowd with a slow step—the walk of 
a gentleman who goes through his 
park leisurely with an air of half in- 
terest, half fatigue. There seemed 
even an expression of amusement in 
the keen eyes as they scanned the 
gaping people. He overtopped the 
tall sheriff by ahead. The sunbeams 
gleamed on the gold lacing of his hat 
and the gold-sprigged vest and blue 
surtout he wore, still jaunty and un- 
faded despite hisimprisonment. One 
would have sworn that here was a 
young blood from town, swaggering 
through the crowd for very amuse- 
ment’s sake, with nothing greater 
weighing on his mind than a missed 
kiss. ; 

Beside him the four men in attend- 
ance looked like unkempt boors. A 
little black-eyed maid, clinging to her 
mother’s hand, instintively dropped a 
courtesy as she caught sight of him. 
“"Tis not he that is to be hanged, 
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Mother,” she whispered. “Surely 
not—the brave gentleman!” and her 
face grew bewildered. 

Gentleman Jack turned to the sheriff 
as they mounted the gallows steps. 
“ A fine day truly, sir sheriff,” he said 
lightly, and then resumed the hum- 
ming of the chansonette he had broken 
off to speak. 

The gallow creaked in the breeze. 
They had mounted the topmost stair, 
and the hangman had moved to his 
place. 

There was not a sound from the 
people. The heavy silence of expec- 
tation held them like a spell. Sud- 
denly there was achange. The crowd 
parted. There were looks of wonder 
and amaze. 

A little maid had pushed her way 
to the foot of the gallows and stood 
breathless, swaying like a flower in 
the wind. The loose strands of her 
light hair fell about her dainty face 
like strings of gold; her gray gown was 
flecked with dust, and the white ker- 
chief at her neck was pulled awry. 

The sheriff stood for a moment as- 
tounded, then hastened forward. “’Tis 
Minister Parrish’s daughter,” he said. 
“Ann, what dost thou here?” 

The little maid faced him bravely. 
Her face had the. pallor of a moon- 
beam, but her eyes were luminous. 

“Asthou knowest, sir,” she said, 
“my father has lain sick of a fever this 
many a week, and but this morning 
heard of what was to chance this day, 
and, knowing that no minister was 
by to speak a godly word to this 
man, and fearing for his soul, was 
greatly troubled and bade me seek him 
with messages he hath charged me to 
say. Aye, he hath laid it upon me as 
his last command, to say certain words 
to him which I am come to do. Almost 
I feared,"”—she choked back the sob 
that strangled her—“thatI had come 
too late.” 
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The sheriff hesitated, looking at her 
upturned face with puzzled eyes. 

“'Tis a strange thing,” he said 
“thou, a maid, to speak to this man. I 
know not what to do.” 

The. highwayman took a sudden 
step. His deep voice scarcely reached 
the people’s anxious ears. 

“Surely, sir,” he said, “this seems a 
thing wherein thou hast no province, 
I charge thee let this maid have speech 
with me. ‘Tis more than mere creat- 
ure would dare to step between a man 
and his God at such a time. Wouldst 
put forth thy authority to send a soul 
to perdition?” 

“Nay, not I,” said the sheriff, “God 
forbid, but—”’ 

“Send thy men back a pace,” said 
Gentleman Jack. There was the ring 
of authority in his voice. ‘Let me 
speak with this maid even here on the 
gallows step. Thou hast my word 
that I go no further.” 

“For a moment, then,” said the 
sheriff. “Mistress Ann, I bid thee 
hasten,” and he turned and went with 
his men to the further corner of the 
platform, and being a good man, with 
proper respect for things spiritual, 
bade them stand back a pace when 
they would press forward to listen. 

The little maid came slowly up the 
steps as one aweary. The highway- 
man brushed the floor with his hat 
in a bow that brought his dark head 
on a level with her own. 

“Mistress Parrish,” he said aloud, 
“those words of thy goodly father, I 
hunger for them.” Then in a low 
whisper, trembling with passion, 
“Sweetheart, what madness brings 
thee here? Oh, my brave lass, ’tis like 
thee, but I had hoped to spare thee 
this.” 

The little maid looked into his dark 
eyes, her low words seemed almost to 
die on her lips. 

“'Tis but to say good-bye,” she fal- 
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tered, ‘to see thee for a poor moment. 
Oh, had my plan failed, methinks I 
would have cried out and run to thy 
side before them all. Would I might 
die with thee even now,” and her pale 
lips quivered. 

“Ann,” he whispered, “thou hast 
made death for me almost as sweet as 
life. Wilt thou forgive me that I stole 
thy love? See, this has been the one 
thought that hath tormented me since 
Iwastrapped. ThatI,a very rogue, 
shouldst have won thy heart and given 
thee but misery with mine. Oh, sweet- 
heart, that I shouldst have made thee 
love me!” 

They had turned their backs to the 
crowd. Before them ‘stretched the 
peaceful, undulating fields pink with 
apple bloom. In the great oak, a 
robin trilled a few liquid notes and 
was still. 

“Nay,” she whispered, “if there was 
fault in so sweet a thing, sure ‘twas 
mine. 'TwasI that came again and 


again to the place where, by chance, I 
met thee first, and waited for thy 
passing. Didst thou not tell me of 


thy life, keeping naught back? Nay, 
is this time to talk of faults? Oh, my 
love, who hast had my life from that 
first sweet day, if thou givest me mis- 
ery now, ‘tis just, perchance, to suffer 
for the happiness I have had.” 

There camea sound from the cor- 
ner of the platform. Gentleman Jack 
heard and whispered hastily, his voice 
broken with a strange, great tender- 
ness. 

“The time is short,” he said. ‘There 
are a hundred things I burn tosay that 
Imay not. Sweetheart, 'twas a wild 
life, but thy love hast made my death 
athing that better men might envy. 
Farewell, thou sweetest, truest lass. 


If thou shouldst forget the days where- - 


in we met, the words that passed be- 
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tween us—nay—answer not! I charge 
thee remember this, that one man 
loved thee, heart and soul, to the very 
gate of death, and beyond, if that may 
be, and, Ann, dost thou forgive?” 

“Forgive,” she whispered, “Oh, be- 
loved, and must I leave thee, and to 
this? Sure I have died a thousand 
deaths for thee every day since thou 
wast taken, and yet none have had'the 
bitterness of this,” and her wide eyes 
grew wild and frightened. 

“Farewell,” he whispered. “Sweet, 
thou wilt not forget. The one white 
thing hast thou been in this black life 
of mine. Nay. thou must not mourn 
long. Perchance, 'tis better as it is. 
Farewell.” 

He made a step back and raised his 
voice so that it rang out clear on the 
air. ‘Mistress Parrish,” he said, “I 
thank thee for thy goodly father's 
words of counsel and consolation. 
Wilt thou permit?” He bowed and 
raised her hand to his lips. 

For a second his lips burned on her 
hand and his eyes in hers. “Nay, go 
quickly,” he whispered. 

He turned his face to the crowd, 
and raised his gold-laced hat. “Fair 
dames and noble gentlemen,” he 
cried in his ringing defiant voice, “I 
salute you!” 

He turned to the attentive sheriff 
and his men with a mocking smile on 
his lips. “Gentlemen,” he said, “at 
your service.” 

There was a noise from the crowd 
as of a vast body pushing forward. A 
murmur that grew and swelled, and 
suddenly a great silence, but the little 
maid hurried through the dew-damp 
fields with her trembling hands before 
her face. 

“Said 1 not he would die game?” 
quoth My Lord of Buckley as the great 
coach rolled back to London. 
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PRETTY ONE 


Oh! bring thy lips and kiss the sun, 
Pretty one! 
It surely wooes thee, yea, as I 
Would flash and die, 
A tribute at thy feet, a raptured cry. 


Oh! loose thy hair, and fill my hands 
With the strands: 
The poppy wreath; the vein of gold; 
The veil I hold: 
A Tyrian flutter of the queens of old. 


Ah! I lift thy tangled lashes up 
To the cup: 
My lips, or choose the morning’s blue, 
If you love dew, 
And love the light, as my soul loveth 
you. 


Oh! ivy-falling beauty fair: 
Glances, hair! . 
The drooping, sleeping evening vine: 
The eglantine, 
Is not as love-flowered as this heart of 


mine. 
Jobn Stuart Thomson 


SOS 


THE OLD MAN’S NEW YEAR’S GREETING 
E sat in the dingy railway coach, 
his elbow resting on the sill of the 
window, his snowy head drooping. 
Now and then he looked out at the 
changing landscape, and when he saw 
a cosy farmhouse his lips twitched, and 
his eyes filled with tears. 
He was an old man, and the color 


of his face told that he was ill. A 
cane at his side was all the baggage 
he carried. 

No one seemed to notice him as he 
sat in the corner of the seat, his head 
shaking as with palsy. No one asked 
him his destination, nor how he would 
reach it. It was this that troubled 
him—how he would reach it. What 
it was, was stamped firmly enough 
upon his memory. If he could but 
think of something else. But no; the 
place loomed before his eyes continu- 
ally. Yes, he knew where he was 
going. But how to get there? “I 
can’t walk,” he mused; ‘an’ there’ll 
be no one to carry me when they find 
out where I’m goin’. If somebody 
could on’y ’a’ come with me! But 
there wasn’t nobody. I’m all alone, 
all alone.” 

He had no handkerchief to wipe 
away the tears, so his coat sleeve had 
to answer the purpose. 

The train was drawing into the city 
now, and he became absorbed fora 
time in the passing panorama. The 
noise, the bustle, the great buildings, 
all held his thoughts. Then he sud- 
denly collapsed. He was nearing his 
journey’send. And then? 

He began to move about uneasily. 
He took up his cane, then stood it in 
the corner again. He looked about 
the car, but met no smile, no glance 
of pity. He noticed the people gather- 
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ing up their baggage. He took his 
cane again, his rough hands working 
nervously about the handle. 

The view through the window once 
more claimed his attention, it was all 
so new, so wonderful, so absorbing. 
When he finally turned from the scene 
outside he found the carempty. A 
forlorn look overspread his face. He 
tried to rise, but could not, and fell 
back into his seat again. A moment 
later some one tapped him not over 
gently on the shoulder. “All out 
here!” cried a coarse voice. “All out 
here!” 

The old man looked up into the face 
beside him. 

“You'll have to get out here,” the 
trainman said. “Where are you 
going?” 

“Eh?” said the old man. “Eh?” 

“Where are you going?” was asked 
again. 

“Where’mIgoin’?” 
asked the thin, rasp- 
ing voice. “I’m—I'’m 
goin’ to the poor- 
house.” 

Something in the 
pale, trembling fig- 
ure touched the 
heart of the gruff 
attendant. A thrill 
passed through him. 

“T can’t walk, sir,” 
the old man continu- 
ed; “an’ I’m awful 
sick besides.” 

“All right,” said the other, “we'll 
get you out safe and sound.” 

In ashort time he was lifted from 
the car into an invalid’s chair, and 
rolled out through the station upon 
the sidewalk. At the curb there stood 
a cumbersome vehicle—the convey- 
ance that was to take him to the poor- 
house. At sight of it his eyes grew 
dim, his mouth worked convulsively. 

Some one was giving instructions to 
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the driver to back up, and the old 
man, looking about him, saw a police- 
man standing at his side. Then, feel- 
ing as if he ought to say farewell to 
some one, he stretched forth his hand 
and clasped that of the stalwart officer. 
“Good-by,” he said, tremulously, “I’m 
goin’ to the poorhouse. This is New 
Years’—but I’m an—old—old—man.” 

The policeman watched the vehicle, 
and taking out his handkerchief he 


drew it across his eyes. 
Albert J. Klinck 


WHAT WE-ALL'S GWINE TER DO 
When we-all’s growed up big an’ tall, 
Rite outer pickaninnies’ clo’es, 
We’s gwine ter do a heap uv tings, 
Yas, we-all is, when we-all grows. 


My bigges’ brudder say dat he— 
Dat’s Alexander Marmeluke— 
Is gwine ter be a 
sojer-king, 
A prince, or meb- 
be jes’ a juke. 


I ‘lows ter be Mis’ 
Sally’s boy, 

An’ wear brass 
buttons on my 
clo’es, 

An’ bresh de flies an’ 
ten’ de do’, 

I’se gwine ter do 
dat when I grows. 


An’Claiborn Andrew 
Jackson James, 
He’s gwine ter stomp an’ shout an 
pray, 
An’ hol’ revibals in de chu’ch, 
Lak Deacom Sims acrost de way. 


Oh, when we-all’s growed big an’ tall, 
An’ outer pickaninnies clo’es, 
We ’lows ter do sech heaps uv tings, 
Yas, we-all does, when we-all 
grows. 
Alice Van Leer Carrick 





*"TWIXT SMILES AND TEARS 


JACK’S AUNT 

667 JOLY smoke!” said Jack, as he 

gazed at two notes lying on his 
desk. Then he sank back in his chair 
and groaned feebly. He plunged his 
hands in his trousers pockets and rat- 
tled a bunch of keys and some small 
change—very small change indeed, 
as he ruefully realized—and groaned 
again, still more feebly. 

“Holy smoke!” he said, once more, 
as though he derived some comfort by 
the remark. 

The situation that confronted him 
with all its nerve-fraying possibilities 
was one that called for the strategy and 
finesse of an Otis. Edith—that’s Jack’s 
best girl—was coming in from Newton 
on the 1 o'clock train for a consulta- 
tion with her milliner, and expected 
him to take her to lunch and later in 
the afternoon to Keith’s. His Aunt 
Matilda would arrive at the Union sta- 
tion on the 12 o’clock train from the 
country village where Jack dutifully 
visits her for a week every summer, 
and wanted him to meet her and take 
her to dinner and the museum—which 
is Aunt Matilda’s conception of a reck- 
less pursuit of pleasure. It was too 
late to notify either that he had been 
suddenly called out of town, or had an 
imperative business engagement, or 
anything of that sort, so it appeared 
he must face the music. 

To disappoint Aunt Matilda might 
seriously jeopardize his chances of ever 
owning her snug little bank account. 
If he failed to obey Edith’s behest— 
cold tremors attacked him as he con- 
templated the probable result. 

To add to his predicament, his finan- 
ces were at ebb tide, and a mental cal- 
culation of the items going to make up 
a dinner for his aunt, lunch for Edith 
and himself, tickets to Keith’s, car fare 
and incidentals, appalled him with 
their magnitude. 

He lit a cigarette and made some 
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figures on the back of an envelope. 
The result looked. like this:. 
One dinner 
Two lunches . ; 
Two tickets to Keith's 
Shave, car fare, etc., 


$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 


$5.50 

Then he delved in all his pockets and 
brought forth a dollar bill, a quarter, 
three nickels and adime. That made 
a dollar and a half—four dollars short. 
His cigarette dropped from his nérve- 
less fingers and he groaned again. 

Then he thought of Wilkins—good 
fellow, Wilkins. There lay his salva- 
tion. Wilkins would lend him the four 
dollars. He looked at the clock—11.15. 


Then he sprinted up Washington street 
to a busy office building. 

“Mr. Wilkins is out,” said the type- 
“Won't be back. till four 


writer. 
o'clock.” 

“Oh Heavens!” said Jack. 

Going out he met Mason, who usually 
was looking for a chance to borrow, 
rather than lend. Jack grabbed him 
with a death-like clutch. 

“Say, old man,” he gasped “I've got 
to have four dollars or I'm a lost 
sinner. Lend itto me till to-morrow 
and I'll name my bull pup for you.” 

Mason was tender hearted. He had 


_a fellow-feeling and—what is more to 


the point—four dollars. 

Jack grabbed the money and dashed 
for a barber shop, flinging back his 
thanks over his shoulder. While the 
tonsorial artist was decorating his face 
with lather, he evolved a plan of 
action. 

When Aunt Matilda descended from 
the .12 o’clock train, Jack was on the 
platform and greeted her with his 
blandest smile. 

“Awfully sorry,” said he, as the car 
whirled round the corner of Portland 
street, “but I’ve got to meet a man on 
business—” he looked darkly myster- 
ious— “important business, at 1 o'clock. 
I'll take you to the hotel, order your 
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dinner, and while you're eating I'll 
skip down town and tend to the matter. 
Then I'll come back and get you, and 
we'll have a good long afternoon in 
the museum.” 

“You're so thoughtful, Jack,” said 
his aunt. Jack wriggled. “But you 
ought’nt to go without your dinner.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Jack. 
“I'll get a sandwich somewhere and a 
cup of coffee. You know business 


“‘Hands off, eb? Guess it must bave go 


ez, 


matters must be attended to on time.” 

“I s’pose so,” said his aunt. “You're 
so like your poor dear Uncle Henry,” 
she added, approvingly. 

Jack called up a mental picture of 
his poor dear Uncle Henry and shud- 
dered. 

At one o’clock Edith—a dream ina 
tailor-made suit—stepped from the 
train into Jack’s outstretched arms. 
As they passed through the Brattle 


street entrance to Marston’s, Jack 
thought of his duplicity and shivered. 
But Edith’s bright chatter and a por- 
tion of broiled live lobster drove away 
his gloomy thoughts. 

Lunch finished, he piloted Edith to 
her miliner’s on Tremont street, and 
made double-quick time back to the 
Adam’s House, where he found Aunt 
Matilda taking a peaceful nap in the 
ladies’ parlor. 

“Sorry to keep you wait- 
ing so long,” he gasped, 
mopping his heated brow; 
“but there were several 
important—er—details to 
settle, and it took some 
time.” 

“That’s all right, Jack,” 
said Aunt Matilda, “busi- 
ness before pleasure.” 

Jack wondered vaguely 
where the pleasure came 
in, but said nothing. He 
steered his aunt in fear 
and trembling past the 
millinery establishment 
where Edith was, and 
drew a long breath of re- 
lief as they entered the 
sacred portals of the mus- 
eum. Aunt Matilda viewed 
everything with the same 
interest she had displayed 
on her eighteen previous 
visits to the same spot,and 
was overjoyed when she 
discovered a new piece 

of statuary. It was an armless, 
headless, legless torso of a man ona 
pedestal. A placard beneath it was 
inscribed: “Hands Off.” Aunt Matil- 
da gazed at it some time with a puz- 
zled expression, then she said, musing- 
ly, to herself: 

“Hands.off, eh? Guess it must have 
got broke in moving; but what’s the 
use in putting that sign up? Can’t we 
see the hands are off, and legs, too. for 
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that matter?” Then she continued 
on her way, dutifully attended by her 
loving nephew. 

At four o’clock Jack saw his aunt 
safely on the train for home, and 
wended his way to the Quincy House, 
where Edith was awaiting his appear- 
ance in the parlor. As they watched 
the biograph pictures at Keith’s he 
told her how tired he was after work- 
ing so hard all the afternoon. 

“Poor boy!” said Edith, sympatheti- 
cally, and snuggled up to him in a 
most comforting manner. 

In his hall bedroom that night Jack 
sat with a wet towel around his head 
and made a fervent vow that rather 
than undergo such a day again he 
would enlist for the Philippines. 

O. S. Borne 
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THE FAIRY’S GIFT 
(A modern fairy tale) 


Once uron a time there lived a man 
who was ugly and old and stupid and 
cross, and he mourned much over his 
shortcomings. 

Now one day a fairy heard his sighs, 
and came and asked himif he could 
help him in any way. 


“Yes,” said the man. “Make me 
the handsomest, the most amiable, the 
wisest man in all the world, that every 
one may admire and envy me.” : 

The fairy looked at him a few min- 
utes, and then said: 

“Well, after all, I’m only a fairy, 
and I can’t do everything, you know. 
But I'll tell you what Iwill do. I'll 
bestow upon you the gift of seeing all 
these qualities in yourself, and that 
will answer just as well.” 

The enchantment immediately be- 
gan to work, and the man, radiantly 
happy and satisfied, thanked the kind 
fairy, and went on his way rejoicing. 

Alice Van Leer Carrick 
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IF THE END OF THE WORLD SHOULD COME 
If the end of the world should come 
to-night, 
With a crashing of mighty spheres, ° 
With a chaos of sound and a dazzle of 
light, 
And a mingling of groan$ and tears; 
If the end of the world should come, I 
say, 
It would silence my neighbor’s cat 
That yowls and warbles the night 
away, 
And I shouldn’t object to that. 


.If the end of the world should come 


to-night, 
With deluge of fire and flood, 
With the heavens engulfed in a glitter 
of white, 
And the earth in a gurgle of blood; 
If the end of the world should come, I 
say, 

There are three or four bills I owe 
That I should not then be expected to 
pay, 

And I'd rather like that, you know. 


If the end of the world should come 
to-night, 
With the end of all labor and life, 
With an end of the warring of wrong 
against right, 
And the end of all love and all strife ; 
If the end of the world should come, 
I say, 
There’s a heart I love well it would 
still; 
So I hope it keeps jogging for many a 
day, 
And I'll bet ten to one that it will. 
Ellis Parker Butler 
—ooowns>- 
DOWN 
(At the football game): 
“The umpire called a fowl just now, 
But I see no feathers,” quoth she. 
“Ah—um—yes, the reason is 
‘Tis a picked eleven, you see.” 
W. S. Peirce 





‘By Anna Farqubar 


BEGINNINGS 

VERY beginning is the root of an 
ending. As long as the roots of 
trees or flowers remain healthy no 
blight to leaves or blossoms suffices to 
entirely destroy vegetation. A man’s 
youth is the root of his years. During 
that period the sap of his life is col- 
ored and characterized. If at the be- 
ginning of an existence, ora year, we 
walk with a faint heart our fruits will 
be worthless. Fruits there will be in 
most cases,owing to nature's ordering, 
but it depends upon our fundamental 
vitality whether these fruits be whole- 
some and compelling or bitter and dis- 
tasteful. Circumstances do shape heroes 
we admit, but circumstances do not 

make heroes. 

A man must be ready for an oppor- 
tunity or the opportunity passes on to 
better mettle. A man may be known 
by his youth; by the way in which he 
makes himself ready for great oppor- 
tunities; but the extent of his prepar- 
ations can not be fairly judged by his 
superficial, exterior life. Down at the 
roots of a man’s being these prepara- 
tions are in progress, and no one ac- 
quainted merely with the surface of 
his life is properly prepared to judge 
the man. This has been demonstrated 
throughout the history of the world 
whenever seemingly easy-going non- 
entities have suddenly begun to leap 
with heroes. It is commonly claimed 


that unless a man shows himself dis- 
tinctly successful by the time he is 
forty there is smal! hope for him; in 
which fallacy there is one grain of 
truth, applying more especially to the 
average man who has no intention of 
leaping with heroes,and no enthusiastic 
desire to break the average traces. 
Evidently the grain of truth to be 
found in this generalization lies in the 
fact that after the meridian of life is 
past both physical and mental strength 
begin to wane, robbing human beings 
in their going of courage and enter- 
prise, factors of all successful endeav- 
or, but especial requisites in business. 

Along the line of original thought 
and in the field of political and war- 
like heroes men are still beginning at 
middle life, but they must have begun 
to begin much earlier if they are to 
wear elderly crowns—ornaments man- 
ufactured carefully, deliberately, 
thoughtfully, and by a masterly hand 
wielding a high purpose. In the long 
run, where crowns are concerned, 
those made of gold or laurel are fre- 
quently heavy and _ burdensome, 
whereas, the crown of the average 
man or woman who begins early to 
practise the laws of kindness and 
truthful living goes with him or her 
“softly through the days of life.” 

It does no harm at the beginning of 
each new year to remember the im- 
portance of that period as a reminder 
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of what youth ought to be—a time not 
alone of promise but a strong begin- 
ning of fulfillment. 

In making this attempt to strike root 
wisely it is important to carefully ex- 
amine the soil we select and so make 
certain that we are to grow where our 
special kind is indigenous or best cul- 
tivated. Right here the selective fac- 
ulty must be exercised or we will 
make the mistake of trying to raise a 
middle-west wheat crop on a New 
England hillside. 

Give youth congenial surroundings 
savored with a moderate appreciation 
of its own importance, if you wish to 
see the beginning of a desirable end- 
ing, for youth is the root of old age. 

& 
WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 

BSTRACTLY there appears to be 

only a limited objection to the 
‘proposition that women have: a legal 
and moral right to represent them- 
selves at the polls; concretely, any 
general movement of reform or change 
is operated in the mass as a flock of 
sheep once headed in a particular di- 
rection can scarcely be restrained. 
This statement might intimate that 
the suffrage cause is lustily on the 
march towards victory, were it not 
that the spirit of feminine consent is 
coldly negative, without much inter- 
est one way or another. 

The women actively supporting the 
emancipation idea dwell too strenu- 
ously upon the final power of legisla- 
tion in the matter they have at heart, 
and too lightly upon the actual im- 
portance of the attitude of the femi- 
nine majority. Battering down the 
walls of legislation will never bring 
about suffrage reform, even if the con- 
sent of the State be finally secured, 
provided the women will not avail 
themselves of the right once obtained. 
Reform does not mean only permis- 
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sion to do better; it also means doing 
better. 

At the suffrage conventions the 
majority of women in the audiences 
are already convinced, are full-fledged 
sisters in the cause. What the idea 
needs for fulfillment is converts—more 
proselyting, less friction; a bit more 
of Loyola, a bit less of ego behind the 
scenes. The fresher hands into which 
the cause has now descended, bid fair 
to appeal more directly to the average 
feminine mind by their manner of 
operation; but as long as suffrage 
meetings show a single empty bench, 
and women who attend out of curiosi- 
ty go away unconvinced, the hope of 
legislation is fruitless) Women and 
men must rise in concerted might, if 
they would gain their desires in mat- 
ters of general importance; moreover, 
thé seeds of an idea must be sown in 
the minds of the young, before it can 
sprout. 

When suffrage meetings are com- 
posed at least one-half of young 
women, the movement will have 
sprung forward in the same propor- 
tion. 

At present the idea is in danger of 
becoming elderly—a fatal outcome to 
any enthusiasm. 

The suffragists do not combat any 
one united conviction among other 
women, but they confront what is 
more difficult to mould—a body of 
minds holding widely differing opin- 
ions, or no opinions at all. ; 

The negative enemy is the most 
elusive and exasperating. 

If the proposition that ali persons 
paying taxes should be allowed to vote’ 
were set piainly before any reason- 
able mind, whether that of man or 
woman, very few would fail to see 
justice in the idea, but at the same 
time an objection to increasing in- 
stead of limiting the present poll con- 
ditions could be readily found. Said 
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one sensible woman, “Yes, of course I 
ought to vote, because I own proper- 
ty and know something concerning 
the candidates up for office and party 
platforms, but my cook, afew years 
over from Ireland, devoid of either 
education or patriotism, has no more 
right to vote than has my coachman, 
over afew years from England, and 
possessed of exactly the cook’s qualifi- 
cations.” 

When poll qualifications are limited 
within reason for both sexes, then 
more reasoning women will feel called 
upon to lend a personal voice in behalf 
of government; but even before that 
municipal Utopia is reached no decided 
stand can be taken by the feminine 
majority until a widespread enthusi- 
asm is aroused, an enthusiasm at least 
equal to that engendered by the Sal- 
vation Army. 


THE ART OF SEEING 

HE merits of a good picture, like 

those of a good book, can not be 
exhaustively comprehended with one 
casual scrutiny. It is worth years of 
painstaking effort to learn to look at 
pictures intelligently; not necessarily 
with the hypercritical glance of gen- 
tlemen of the painter's craft prejudic- 
ed in favor of one school, or their own 
individual efforts, but with the under- 
standing of a true artist or connoisseur 
schooled in the use of hiseyes. The 
majority of observers see probably 
_about one-third of what any picture 
contains of either good or bad work. 
Naturally the subject of a picture is of 
more importance to the popular mind 
than the maker's treatment of that 
subject, but after the question of com- 
position is exhausted there is such vi- 
tal, pleasurable interest to be found 
in the possession of some intelligent 
knowledge of the effect of color, line 
‘and light, that the prevailing indiffer- 
ence to the necessity for understanding 
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something about these matters before 
loudly criticizing pictures offhand is 
surprising. 

The first stepin the training of an 
artist is teaching his eyes tosee as 
perfectly as possible every detail of 
shape and color in whatever object is 
presented to him. Naturally, after a 
lifetime spent in observing with tal- 
ented eyes he sees more and different 
things than the average untrained ob- 
server. When he sets down aesthetic 
facts in color or line, it is our honest 
duty to be able to substantiate our ob- 
jections to them—something we rarely 
can do. 

We say “That is bad,” simply be- 
cause the picture under criticism does 
not please us personally, not because 
we know why it is bad. In a sur- 
prisingly short time any individual 
not totally bereft of an eye for the 
beautiful, can by contact with the con- 
versation or daily work of those who 
have learned to see, grow into a theo- 
retical intelligence, both educational 
and pleasurable. 

Year after year our American art- 
schools turn out hundreds of pupils 
who will never paint a presentable 
picture, but who, atthe same time 
have learned to see and think with 
sufficient intelligence to be uncon- 
scious educators in the section of our 
widespread country from whence they 
journeyed tosome centre of cultivation. 
Their influence is more permeating 
than they think, as is that of the other 
hundreds working silently all over the 
country, and, in the long run, art 
schools are especially valuable, not for 
the artists made, but for the intelli- 
gent ideas spread abroad through the 
medium of their frequently disappoint- 
ed pupils. 

Every intelligent effort put forth to 
see the world and its beauty fairly 
and truthfully meets its own reward of 
actual joy in living. 
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New Year’s Eve in the Library 


By Helen Ray Kent 


HE festivities of Christmas week 
FE were nearly over, and the Pendle- 
ton library was beginning once 
more to present its customary staid 
and sombre appearance. It was New 
Year’s Eve; and during the absence of 
the entire Pendleton family the books 
were holding their usual reception. 
“Peter Sterling,” “Hugh Wynne,” 
the “Soldiers of Fortune,” “Captains 
Courageous” and “Sentimental 
Tommy” had been chosen to act as 
ushers; and the selection could not 
have been bettered. It was delightful 
to see the tact with which “Hugh 


Wynne” managed tointerest Thacker- 
ay’s “Virginians” in modest ‘Richard 
Carvel”; while “Captains Courageous” 


escorted “Jack Hamlin’s Meditation” 
straight to “The Day’s Work,” which 
had preceded the newcomer on the 
shelves about a year. F 

“I want you to meet ‘Jack Hamlin,’ 
Mr. Bret Harte’s new volume of sto- 
ries. Mr. Hamlin, my brother, ‘The 
Day’s Work,’ ” said the Kipling usher. 
“People say that our authors are 
somewhat alike. See if you can dis- 
cover the point of resemblance 
between you. I’m not equal to the 
problem, unless its solution is simple, 
native force,” and he hurried away to 
his duty. 

“How very busy they all are,” re- 
marked “Henry Worthington, Idealist” 
to “The Other Fellow” as they reach- 
ed the end of the receiving line, and 
stood a little apart to let other new- 
comers pass. 

“I do so want a talk with ‘The Hon- 
orable Peter Sterling’; but it is out of 
the question for the present. There 


must have been agreat many of us 
new ones: Freshmen, they'd say at 
college. In spite of everything books 
hold their own don’t they? After all, 
there is nothing better than a good 
story. One that combines principle 
and sentiment; for those are the fun- 
damental elements of human nature 
and human life; principle to live by, 
and sentiment.to beautify. 

“They tell me Mr. Sterling is a per- 
fect combination of the two, and then 
as his character is political and my 
own economic, we should find much 
incommon. Butit would be useless 
to attempt to talk with him so early.” 
Have you any relatives present, sir? 
I inquired anxiously of the ‘Sol- 
diers of Fortune’ if my only one, 
‘An Experiment in Altruism,’ was 
of this household, but they tell me 
not. I trust you are more fortunate,” 
and he paused for a reply. 

“Yes, my brother, ‘Caleb West,’ must 
be here somewhere; and there is my 
sister, ‘Tom Grogan, talking to ‘Trilby.’ 
What an incongruous pair!” And “The 
Other Fellow” laughed heartily. 

“Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith is my 
Creator, or First Cause; and he’s a 
pretty hustling sort of achap. Paints 
pictures and writes stories, lectures, 
reads, travels. I don’t know of any 
one who covers more ground than he 
does ina year, unless it’s is honored 
parent”—indicating “Via Crucis,” 
nearby. 

“Crawford’s the most portentiously 
prolific writer the world has to-day in 
any country. I don’t know much 
about that one; but most of his books 
are mighty readable and interesting, 
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“Ah! there is ‘Her Green Gorgeous- 
ness’’ latest. Ever since Mrs. Burnett 
struck those crazy-looking covers for 
her ‘Lady of Quality,’ and its sequel 
—(not equal)—they’ve nicknamed her 
‘The Goddess of Green Gorgeousness,’ 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs told me. 

- “Isn’t it interesting to watch the old 

standards receive in all their glory? 
They are the lords of the manor, and 
no mistake, although they don’t say 
half so much as we newones. There’s 
George Eliot, perfectly unapproach- 
able; but so courteous and kind. No 
one ever sounded the whole gamut of 
human joys and sorrows as she did, 
except Shakespeare. Yet watch her 
simplicity. And isn’t Mr. Longfellow’s 
smile simply beautiful? No matter 
how smal! and insignificant you are, 
you feel that he means it when he says 
he’s glad to welcome you. Mr. Emer- 
son looks benignant and kind, too; but 
it’s a sort of far-away, chilly kindness, 
as if he were really too uplifted to be 
aware of your existence. Not that he 
meansto beso. You see what I mean, 
don’t you?” continued the speaker, 
addressing “The Choir Invisible,” who 
had just joined their group. 

“Yes, I understand,” smiled the 
new-comer, making room for “The 
Man with the Hoe” and “Number 5 
John Street,” at either side, as they 
stood rather forlornly by themselves. 

“We were: just speaking of the 
hosts of the evening,” he continued. 
“There is a sort of aloofness about 
Emerson, kind and helpful though he 
is. I’ve been here three years, and 
I've studied them all pretty carefully. 
He can’t help it. Nothing ever hap- 
penedto him. Nogreat grief, nogreat 
passion, no great disappointments. 
His whole existence, if one may say 
so, sublimely commonplace. And so, 
in spite of his great simplicity, or sim- 
ple greatness, he seems to lack human 
color. That’s what you miss. But how 
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“gently. 





wonderful he is! He will appreciate 
you, Mr. Markham”—turning toward 
“The Man with the Hoe,” with a bow. 

“I hope so,” answered the new poet, 
“At least what I strive to ex- 
press. I don’t dread the criticisms of 
the really great; but the scoffs of one’s 
contemporaries are very dishearten- 
ing, to say the least.” 

And all eyes turned involuntarily to 
the one gloomy corner of the book- 
shelves, where a number of dour look- 
ing volumes scowled or sniffed sarcas- 
tically at the animated scene below. 

“Death’s heads at a feast,” mur- 
mured “No. 5 John Street,” as he 
moved away; and there was a mo- 
ment’s silence until “The Choir Invisi- 
ble” spoke again. 

“Don’t allow them to spoil our New 
Year, friends. Poor things! they look 
unhappy enough. Criticism and fault 
finding have some use, I suppose; at 
all events they teach us what to avoid. 
Let’s make it our New Year's resolu- 
tion—to be kept, too—that we will 
never adopt the practise of perpetual 
scolding. 

Just then the orchestra, composed 
of “Charles Auchester,” “The First 
Violin,” and “Melody,” began to tune 
up; and serious conversation was over 
for the evening. Quadrille, waltz, 
polka, schottische, and even the romp- 
ing two-step followed one another in 
quick succession, until half-past 
eleven, when the floor was cleared for 
the final dance, a Virginia reel, led 
by “George Washington,” head of 
the American Statesman series, and 
“Janice Meredith,” the first of a hoped- 
for series of American heroines. As 
the clock began to strike twelve, dan- 
cing and merriment ceased suddenly; 
and at the final stroke every book was 
back in its respective place on the 
shelves. Fun and frolic were forgot- 
ten in the solemnity of the birth of a 
New Year. 




















Conducted by Helen Ashley Jones 


“THE TRAGEDY OF DREYFUS” 

HIS book, by G. W. Steevens, is a 

brilliant narrative of the events 
connected with that unfortunate of- 
ficer’s “case” and trials. Mr. Steevens 
gives us a full and impartial account 
of the proceedings; wonderfully con- 
cise characterizations of the different 
personages connected with the “af- 
fair;” and his book is instructive and 
very interesting. So much has been 
said and written regarding this case, 
that the average reader knows scarce- 
ly where to begin, with time limited, 
and subjects for reading multiplied. 
In the writer’s judgment, Mr. Do»ley’s 
report of the trial at Rennes, in a 
lighter vein; and, for genuine informa- 
tion, Mr. Steevens’ valuable book, are 
eminently sufficient. Harper Bros. 


=> 


“DIONYSIUS” 

HE beauty of style, quaint humor 
and delicate sympathy found in 
“Guenn,” “One Summer” and “The 
Open Door,” are all expressed in “Dion- 
ysius, the Weaver’s Heart’s Dearest,” 
the last novel of the late Blanche Wil- 
lis. Howard, and published since her 











death. The story of Vroni, the peas 
ant girl, with her ardent, devoted and 
pleasure-loving nature—her adoration 
of her father, her frank and bewitch- 
ing ways, her fall from virtue, final 
redemption and amended life, are 
vividly and feelingly described. The 
scene in which the girl—who has her- 
self been ruined—saves the mistress 
whom she so loves from a similar fall, 
by a plea couched in language so sim- 
ple and forcible that it brings tears to 
the eyes, is handled in a masterly 
manner. Perhapsa bit melodramatic, 
this climax is the sort of melodrama 
one finds in Faust, Camille, or in the 
strange occurrences of real life. The 
question whether a life wrecked as 
was Vroni’s can be lived down, de- 
pends very much upon the woman in- 
dividually, and .the man she marries. 
In this case it seems eminently the 
natural sequence, just as in “Tess,” for 
example, the end was of necessity en- 
tirely different. The reader’s atten- 


tion never flags;and it is with a sad 
sense of personal regret that one real- 
izes that we shall have nothing more 
from this gifted pen. 
ner’s Sons. 


Chas. Scrib- 
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“FAMOUS ACTRESSES OF THE DAY” 

UT one criticism occurs to the 
reader of Lewis C. Strang’s vol- 
ume, “Famous Actresses of the Day in 
America,” and that is his choice of an 
adjective. “Popular” or “celebrated” 
would seem to have been a better title 
for the majority of his subjects; yet it 
is ungrateful to quibble over the 
definition of a single word, when the 
whole in itself is so pleasing. The 
book contains porfraits and brief 
sketches of most of the favorites of 
stage womankind; and there are bits 
of criticism and review from eminent 
dramatic writers. Mr. Strang also of- 
fers his own opinions as to this or that 
actress in a discreet and kindly man- 
ner. The book is very attractive in 
appearance, and will undoubtedly be 
warmly welcomed by the theatre-going 


public. L.C. Page & Co. 
=> 
“ DIFFERENCES” 
HIS story is constructed on the 


basis of a college settlement, in 
the poorer districts of Chicago, is true 
in detail and presents a general aspect 
of the life lived among the poor as 
well as the actual everyday life of the 
poor themselves. But the story after 
a few chapters is concerned principally 
with one John Wade, a working man, 
and Genevieve Radcliffe, a college 
graduate who became interested, then 
loves and marries the man so much 
inferior in every way. The evident 
intention of the author has been to 
create in Wade a strong character, and 
an appealing one. In this it would 
seem that he has not wholly suc- 
ceeded. The manis not only weak, 
but lacks pride: not seeming to com- 
prehend that according to his own 
argument, Genevieve approaches him 
in a way which emphasizes the differ- 
ence in class as nothing else could. 
It seem that the man should have 
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been strong enough to withstand the 
declarations amounting to marriage 
proposals from this girl so far above 
him, who was so confused in her ideas 
of life, and who was carried beyond 
her strength by a passion for this 
rough, crude, ordinary working man. 
He is a disappointment instead of a 
tower of strength. The strength of 
self-denial is altogether lacking in him, 
and pride seemsunknown. The book 
is, however, intensely interesting. Mr. 
White has produced a realistic and 
virile book. The subject itself is a 
popular one, he understands coloring to 
perfection, and his descriptions evince 
a keen and close observer. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 
=> 


“YOUNG APRIL” 
T is with pleasure that one takes up 
so attractive a volume as “Young 
April,” Egerton Castle’s latest novel; 
and when the last page has been read 
one is heartily sorry. In these days of 
problem novels, historical novels, 
novels with—or without—a purpose, 
it is delightful to turn toa love story 
pure and simple, in which the fresh. 
ness and buoyancy of youth, its frolic 
and vigor are so well portrayed. 
“Young April” is the tale of a brief 
month of Life’s springtime, its dash, 
its follies and its irresistible attrac- 
tions; with a touch of the inevitable 
regrets which follow in the path of im- 
pulse or impetuosity misdirected. 
Mr. Castle has told his story exceed- 
ingly well, and in adramatic fashion. 
One involuntarily recalls the lines: 
‘There are gains for all our losses, 
There are baims for all our pains, 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
We lose something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again.” 

The “something” is what seems 
most precious in all life’s memories: 
and this story ot it, brilliant and fas- ; 
cinating, deserves a great meed of § 
praise, MacMillan & Co. : 
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Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR NOVEMBER 


First Prize: Mrs. D. W. Hakes, 
Colchester, Conn. 

Second Prize: Mr. Max Schoetz, Jr., 
Menasha, Wis. 

Third Prize: Miss Jennie Whitney, 
16 Loomis Street, Burlington, Vt. 

Fourth Prize: Miss Flora Foss 
Abbott, North Sullivan, Maine. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN NOVEMBER 


Literature 

1. Alfred Tennyson, the represent- 
ative poet of the Victorian era in En- 
glish literature, was the third son in a 
family of twelve children. His father 
was the rector of Somersby and vicar 
of Grimsby. His poetry is prominent 
for its beauty and power. 

2. Shakespeare was born in the 
year 1564, at or near Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in Warwickshire, England. He 
was married in 1582, and had three 
children born in the early years of his 
wedded life. He left Stratford sud- 
denly and became an actor and writer 
of plays famous enough to be noticed 
in 1589, and cited amongst the fore- 
most men of letters in England in 
1592. He followed the calling of an 
actor in honor and eminence from 
early youth till about three years be- 
fore his death. He made money and 
accumulated property both in London 
and Stratford. Finally, while yet in 
active life, he died in the quiet of 
Stratford, in the prime of years and 
fame in the year 1616, and was buried 


in the chancel of the parish church of 
the Holy Trinity. Beyond. these facts 
all that is told of the man Shakespeare 
is inference. 

3. Macaulay’s essay on Milton ap- 
peared in the “Edinburg Review,” 
when the author was only twenty-five 
years of age. Like Byron, he awoke 
to find himself famous: for no English 
magazine had published an essay so 
readable, so eloquent, and so enter- 
taining,’ and though authorities may 
differ as to which is the most famous, 
still the one on Milton is one of the 
best known and most read. 

4. Among the incidents of Milton's 
college life was his friendship with 
Edward King, the young poet cele- 
brated in Lycidas. The loss of his 
friend by the foundering of a ship in 
the Irish Channel was the occasion of 
the poem, which is, throughout, a 
treasury of literary beauty. 

5. Nathaniel Hawthorne was born 
at Salem, Mass., July 4, 1804. He was 
educated at Bowdoin College, where 
he graduated as a classmate of Long- 
fellow’s in 1825. With the exception 
of a short romance called “Fanshawe,” 
which he afterwards disowned, his first 
literary publication was “Twice Told 
Tales.” This choice little volume, the 
most promising addition to American 
literature that had appeared for many 
years, made little impression on the 
public mind, and the publishers were 
many years trying to sell a small edi- 
tion of it. 
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Art 

1. Titian’s method of painting was to 
prepare his pictures with a solid stra- 
tum of pigment which served as a bed 
upon which to return frequently. After 
laying his foundation he would turn 
the picture to the wall and leave it 
perhaps for months. If any portion 
appeared to be defective he would set 
to work to correct it, then put it aside 
again and return to it a third or more 
times. It was contrary to his habit to 
finish any picture at one painting. 
Now and then he would model the 
light into a half tint with a rub of his 
finger, or a touch of his thumb would 
dab a spot of dark pigment into some 
corner to strengthen it or throw in a 
reddish stroke to break the parts. In 
fact when finished he painted more 
with his fingers than with his brush. 

2. In Venice on a lofty and elegant 
pedestal of marble rises the eques- 
trian statue of Bartolommo Colleon, a 
general of the republic, modelled by 
da Vinci's teacher, Andrea Verrochio. 
Ruskin says, “I do not believe there is 
a more glorious work of sculpture ex- 
isting in the world.” At Rome in the 
center of the Square of the Capitol is 
the admirable equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius in bronze, once gild- 
ed, which stood near the Lateran in 
the middle ages. 

3. William Holman Hunt, born 
in London in 1827, was an English 
painter and one of the pre-Raphaelite 
school. He first exhibited in the 
Academy in 1846. “The Light of the 
World,” painted in 1854, and “Christ 


in the Temple,” painted in 1860, are 


both well known and very familiar in 
engravings. 

4. John Everett Millais, born in 
1829, was a noted English painter. 
With Hunt, Rossetti and others, he 
founded the association which was 
afterward known as the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood. He became a Royal 
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Academician, was created baronet and 
afterwards elected to the French In- 
stitute. For nearly fifty years he was 
before the public as an artist, and for 
the greater part of that time he sus- 
tained his reputation as the greatest 
painter of hisday. One of his best 
known pictures, “The Huguenots,” 
proved most attractive to visitors at 
the Royal Academy, containing quali- 
ties of execution easily appreciated, 
fidelity to known facts—like a red 
brick wall, and firm and elaborate de- 
tail, involving great labor and exact- 
ness of manipulation. 

5. Sir Frederic Leighton in his thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years studied 
in Rome with an Italian painter. In 
his fifteenth year he became a student 
of the Royal Academy in Berlin, and 
in the following year studied in Flor- . 
ence, Frankfort, Brussels and Parts. 
Finally, he spent several seasons in 
Rome, where he painted his picture 
called “Cimabua’s Madonna Carried 
Through Florence.” This picture was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
London, 1855, when Leighton was 
only twenty-five, and was immedi- 
ately bought by the Queen. 

General 

1. If this question is a misprint and 
should read Weltin, the family home 
of Prince Albert, I should answer 
Queen Victoria. 

2. The Swiss made a second Ther- 
mopylae of the churchyard of St. Ja- 
cob at Baisle, where 1600 of them with- 
stood 20,000 French under the Dau- 
phin Louis, August, 1444. The monu- 
ment of St. Jacob by F. Schlotti, com- 
pleted in 1872, commemorates the 
heroism and death of the 1,300 Con- 
federates who opposed the Armagnac 
invaders. 

3. More than 600 years ago Stephen, 
alittle boy, preached a crusade from 
village to village, and children flocked 
from their homes to join him. They 
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set sail from France to the Holy Land 
and for eighteen long years they were 
not heard from. Finally the fate of the 
Many thou- 
were 


children was learned. 
sands perished by shipwreck or 
enslaved. 

4. .Palmy days mean prosperous or 
happy days, as those were to a victo- 
rious gladiator when he went to receive 
the palm branch as the reward of his 
prowess. 

5. According to common account 
the word caucus is a corruption of 
calkers machine, a term said to have 
been applied in derision by the Tories 
to meetings of citizens among whom 
were calkers and rope makers in 1770. 
But the word occurred seven years 
earlier in the diary of John Adams in 
connection with a meeting in the gar- 
ret of Tom Dawes, the adjutant of a 
Boston regiment. This indicates the 
origin of the term caucus as a private 
meeting for political purposes in the 
name of aclub of that nature called 
the Caucus Club. But the origin of 
the name as applied to the club is not 
known. Mrs. D. W. Hakes. 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 


Literature 
1. “A man convinced against his 


will is of the same opinion still.” | Cor- 
rect this and state who wrote it. 

2. Who wrote “The Lord tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb”? 

3. What book was publicly burned 
at Geneva, in front of the Hotel de 
Ville, and why? 

4. Who formed the 
Club,” and what was it? 


“Mermaid 
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5. Where did the poets Coleridge 
and Southey think of founding a colo- 
ny? Why did they not do so? 


Art 

1. What woman, born in Dublin in 
the very last part of the eighteenth 
century, wrote most valuable works 
on art that are constantly used as ref- 
erences? 

2. Rubens as a painter, has been 
compared with what English poet as a 
poet? : ; 
3. What was the tragedy of Gior- 
gione’s life? : 

4. From what painter did Milton 
get his first idea of “Paradise Lost”? 

5- How did Murillo earn the money 
necessary to study with Velasquez? 


General 

1. How came Hong-Kong to be 
ceded to England? 

2. What gift did France make to 
the United States fourteen years ago? 

3. Whatis the largest building in 
the United States? Who laid the cor- 
ner stone? 

4. What is ‘“Montstuart,” 
‘Rothesay, Scotland? 

5. At what place does the sun jump 
a day, and why? 


near 


PRIZES FOR JANUARY 


First Prize: “Janice Meredith,” by 
Paul Leicester Ford. 

Second Prize: “Trooper Tales,” by 
Will Levington Comfort. 

Third Prize: ‘Soldier Rigdale,” by 
Buelah Marie Dix. 

Fourth Prize: “The Story of Ma- 
gellan,” by Hezekiah Butterworth. 





FROM THE CROW’S NEST 


By Havre Sacque 


HE American flag has its uses in 
peace as in war, to teach lessons 
of patriotism on every hand. It 

is a grand and inspiring thing to see 
on a battle anniversary, or an admi- 
ral’s visit, the too dull city streets 
alive and vibrant with the colors we 
love so well; to see the commerce of a 
great metropolis bow to the spirit of 
the occasion, and voice its apprecia- 
tion of protection afforded to its inter- 
ests by sea as well as on land in flags 
ofall sizes. Display cannot profane 
the flag, but exalts the one who makes 
a use of it, whether it be to brighten 
the?darkest corner of a city alley, or 
in an advertisement. The flag is 
excellent brightening for earth’s som- 
bre places. The ray of sunshine fall- 
ing upon the head vf the murderer is 


unpolluted still. Natvre’s colors are 
displayed even in “waste places,” so 
called. Let us then applaud whoever 
in America, whatever his race or call- 


ing, displays the flag. Such use 
can be no desecration of the splendid 
colors whose folds are ample enough 
to shelter all. 
Be RM MR 

The author of “Smith Brunt, U. S. 
N.,” astory of the early days of the 
American navy, seems to think differ- 
ently. Aside from his expressions on 
this point, Waldron Kintzing Post's 
story isa well-knit, stirring and im- 
pressive one. The book is well bound 
and printed, as, of course, a book is- 
sued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons would be. 
“The Flag That the ‘Emigrants 
Cheered,” one of Hezekiah Butter- 
worth’s most stirring poems, will be 
recalled as one reads this paragraph 


from chapter 28: “They found the 
harbor of Gibraltar crowded, and, en- 
tering at eight bells, on every side they 
saw the stars and stripes break out. At 
home we patriotic people are accus- 
tomed to see our emblem in daily des- 
ecration. But when you go 
into exile, where for many months you 
never glimpse those stars, until on 
some bright morning you come into a 
port where the water is sparkling and 
the sunlight is glancing from the top- 
sides of a fleet of war, and you hear a 
bugle, and of a sudden see flash from 
every peak, clear in the blue sky, that 
flag! Then you will feel what Car- 
man Hawkins felt.” By the way, that 
Carman Hawkins was a “case” worth 
knowing, in more ways than one. 
ex MR RM 

It seems strange that in this stage of 
the world’s'advancement it would be 
possible to read such a sentence as the 
following from the columns of latest 
foreign news: “His Highness, Prince 
——, of ——, is known to be violently 
in love with a beautiful peasant girl 
whom chance threw in his way when 
on the last hunting expedition in the 
—— Mountains. As his intentions are 
strictly honorable, the situation causes 
much anxiety.” The anxiety the sit- 
uation might cause were his inten- 
tions strictly dishonorable, seems left 
to the reader’s conjecture. 

we MR ® 

Crowds of children on their way to 
school; inspiring sight! “May they get 
wisdom, but with all their gettings 
get understanding.” And how is it 
possible not to get understanding in 
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these daysof making crooks straight, 
and rough places plain? Whata reve- 
lation are some of the modern books 
for common instruction, directed by 
people wise enough to provide for 
thought-spaces between the lines. No 
book is too good, too subtle for the 
beginning mind, so to speak, to feed 
upon. The old idea that “Oh, it 
doesn’t matter much what the littlest 
scholars have,” —ideas which gave cur- 
rency to prosiest of books whose very 
covers, after slight acquaintance, 
would almost throw sensitive souls 
into convulsions, have happily been su- 
perseded by the healthful theories giv- 
ing birth to such a book as Maynard, 
Merrill & Co., (Chicago), called “Grad- 
ed Literature, Reader, Book First.” 
Every word counts; every picture 
indelibly impresses the word; every 
device is used to make both at- 


tractive; every perfection known to 
printers and colorists is added to sink 


the artful lesson deeply, firmly into 
the mind at a time when it is in its 
most impressionable state. Any man 
or woman of to-day involuntarily says: 
“Oh, that I had had sucha book to 
study when I began to learn!” 
‘Re RM RS 

Then for thosea little older—boys 
as well as girls—there are such books 
as the bookdom of forty years ago 
would have deemed impossible to pro- 
cure. A surprising number of them 
are worth grown peoples’ time to en- 
joy. Pioneer among these was the 
still fresh and sparkling “Story of a 
Bad Boy” (bless his Portsmouth, N. 
H., heart!) written by the great Com- 
moner of Cheerfulness, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Now comes another charm- 
ing writer of the same school in the 
person of genial William Allen White, 
of Emporia, Kansas, with his delicious 
“Boyville” stories, in which all a genu- 
ine boy’s mischievousness is given 
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with astonishing fidelity. One laughs 
and cries by turns over these evident- 
ly truthful tales. Any one who ever 


‘remembers that he was a boy, or any- 


one who has ever known a boy, will 
delight in the adventures of Henry 
Perkins and Jimmy Sears and Abe 
Carpenter and Piggy Pennington and 
Mealy Jones. Mr. White runs a news- 
paper out in Kansas, and it’s a lively 
newspaper, too. He must lie awake 
nights laughing over his own stories, 
just as other people do. If, perchance, 
they happened in his cwn experience, 
they would be all the funnier. 


Re MR ® 


The sad circumstances surrounding 
the death of brave Bill Anthony have 
been useful in certain quarters in 
pointing a rather captious moral, to 
the general effect that nobody was 
willing to do anything for brave Bill 
until sympathy was evoked by his 
death. Indeed it is a pity that one 
whose soldierly qualities were so much 
admired should consider himself driven 
to such extremity. There really was 


‘ no necessity for it, try as hard as one 


may to prove the “bravery,” in some 
cases, of suicidal escape from duty. A 
plain statement of his case, in his own 
words, however humbling such a 
course might seem to him, would, it 
is absolutely known, have resulted in 
giving needed work and fair remu- 
neration therefor. The poor man’s 
mental condition, (nothing need here 
be said about the causes), blinded his 
eyes to the truth which so exemplary 
a soldier as he under common circum- 
stances should not have failed to see. 


x Re ®M 


Oocasionally a book is evolved from 
the splendid imagination of a master 
(such must Bram Stoker hereafter be 
called), the reading of- which one re- 
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calls with a negative satisfaction, one 
might almost say with an unpleasing 
pleasure. “Dr. Jekyll” in his Hyde 
role, and even the ’umble Uriah Heep, 
leave one with a shaky faith in hu- 
man nature, sometimes, though no 
one can doubt them to be striking 
characters in fiction, adding much to 
the literary reputation of their mak- 
ers. Bram Stoker gives fiction some- 
thing. more unusual than his own 
name—makes a canvas no man would 
care to hang, so to speak, in his din- 
ing-room, or leave around loose where 
an imaginative child could view, in 
the powerful story of a diabolical be- 
ing known as Count “Dracula,” who 
had the uncanny faculty of drinking 
other people’s blood and thriving 
thereon. It is at once daring, grue- 
some, supernatural, wierdly pictur- 
esque, and inhumanly engrossing. It 
is in the form of successive extracts 
from the journals of Jonathan Harker, 
of Mina Murray, who became his wife, 
of Doctors Van Helsing and Seward, 
and of a woman friend of Mina’s, poor 
Lucy Westenra, who died before he- 
roic efforts to save her could avail. The 
powers of Darkness come very close to 
one who reads this book. Should one 
who prides himself on his nerve test 
it, that person’s flesh will creep, and 
he will hear strange noises in the 
night, and he will look sharply into 
dark corners, and try twice to see that 
locks are safe before he sleeps. This 
terrible story of a human vampire is so 
fraught with strange potions, medical 
lore and sick-room minutia, and so 
tingling with dramatic action, that 
one’s head whirls. One thing is quite 
safe to assume; since the day, not so 
long ago, when Svengali first became 
hated by millions, no more horfibly 
realistic character has spread his bats- 
wings and flitted across the range of 
literary vision than Bram Stoker’s 
cruel, fiendish, fascinating Count Dra- 


end. 
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cula, whose hypnotic Nemesis found 
him, “un-dead” though he was, in the 
England burned midnight oil 
with the lights turned low, over this 
remarkable book, and now America, 
thanks to Doubleday & McClure, may 
become a part of the universal shud- 
der. Will some one who can sing now 
kindly strike up that beautiful air 
which so doubled up Mephistopheles, 
in “Faust,” every time that devilish 
individual heard it? 


wy R 
xe #R ® 


Hark ! the great clock tolls 1900! Every 
one waits with expectancy for what- 
ever it may bring. It isa season for 
good resolves. Now let the book 
critics, among the rest, resolve not 
to praise with faint damns, or damn 
with faint praises, any books which 
the gods (and the publishers) send out 
for review, without good and sufficient 
cause. And a Happy New Year to 
all concerned. 


YR RM RM 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR 


HE following list of books is rec- 

ommended to the consideration 

of such of our readers as wish to keep 

closely in touch with the best current 
literature # 


“Via Crucis.” Marion Crawford. The MacMillan Co. 


“Betty Leicester’s Christmas.’ Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Queen’s Twin.’’ Sarah Orne Jewett, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Memoirs of a Revolutionist.”” P. Krapotkin. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 


“Village Life in China.” A. H. Smith, D. D. 
H. Rowell Co. 


Fieming 


“The Hostess of To-day.” Linda Hull Larned. Scrib- 
ners. 


“The Beacon Biographies.’-—Aaron Burr, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Frederick Douglass, John Brown— 
Smail, Maynard & Co. 


“The Unchanging East.’ Robert Barr. L.C. Page & 
Co. 


“The Folly of Princes.” Mark Lee Luther. The Mac- 


Milian Co. 
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OW that “The National Magazine” 

has the placid realization of finan- 
cial profit, it may be an appropriate 
time to take into our confidence those 
who have made this possible, and re- 
veal a purpose that prompted even so 
hazardous an undertaking as building 
up a magazine. It might be called, 


in a sense, a personal hobby; but it is 


the outgrowth of several years of suc- 
cessful business experience in three 
distinct undertakings. With a deep 
sense of gratitude toward those indi- 
viduals who in each of these undertak- 
ings have made the success possible, 
and who were the vitalizing causes, 
we have pledged our life’s work and 
fortune to one great purpose 


* * * 

In order to enjoy a novel sensation, 
in fancy if notin fact, let us all as- 
sume that after due provision for our 
selves and family we have $500,000 to 
give away. What would you do with 
it? Let us get into the spirit of chil- 
dren, who—in fancy’s dreams—picture 
for their future that which they would 
“ruther be.” 


* * 


But now, here we are with a fortune 
to bestow, and where is it going? The 
first impulse is to favor the long-cher- 
ished hobby (unhappy must be the in- 
dividual without a hobby) which lays 
claim to those delicious moments we 


se 

devote to fathoming linesof effort we 
love and those things for which we are 
always ready to make a sacrifice. Cus- 
tom has laid down certain fundamen- 
tal lines for charitable exploit. The 
library, school, church and museum 
—or a fountain, or statue—come in 
for conventional consideration. These 
are the inevitable results of advanced 
civilization and wealth from the earli- 
est time, and perhaps the traditional 
law and custom that impels this course 
is national; but is this the highest 
expression of philanthropy? 


+ * * 


I would establish a bank. Some 
banks have been the most potent of 
agencies for the development of 
wealth and peace and content, known 
in this country; that is—some banks 
—and others have been equally as 
great a hindrance. 

What would Ido with a bank? Loan 
money to deserving, thoroughly-tested 
young men to start in business, and 
take collateral on brains, honor and 
personality—the greatest things man- 
kind ever possessed—instead of in- 
sisting on collateral which they have 
never had an opportunity to earn. 
This bank to havea board of direct- 
ors, and start each young business man 
in asmall way, after he has served an 
apprenticeship and passed an exami- 
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nation, proving his capability to fol- 
low the business, trade or profession 
he has chosen. This board, made up 
of men of years of experience, and 
kindly and sympathetic natures, 
should be a counsel and adviser to 
the customers. These customers 
would, in a way, act in co-opera- 
tion. Co-operation is more the true 
idea of successful effort than corpora- 
tion when all individuality is crushed 
out. Every cent of money loaned is 
to be returned with asmall interest. 
This would be done, of course, by the 
deserving ones, and the loss account 
would be represented in the young 
men who were willing to sacrifice 
honor and integrity for life for the 
petty gain of a few dollars. 

The thousands of young men gradu- 
ating from colleges and schools among 
us, are turned upon the world with 
no tools to work with. Overeducated, 
you say? Perhaps this is true to a 
certain extent, but are they to starve, 
or become malcontents and anarch- 
ists? 

This board of directors should have 
a corps of detectives to report the 
good deeds and exemplary conduct of 
young applicants and young customers 
as well as to ferret out evil acts or 
evil inclinations. Detectives to dis- 
close virtue would be an innovation, 
and this would prevent thousands of sui- 
cides of discouraged and disheartened 
men that are recorded in a single para- 
graph by the newspapers as the world 
passes on. The saving of human life 
through this bank would be more than 
all the government life saving stations 
combined, at much less cost than that 
now expended by the government. 


This idea is not new. It was con- 
ceived by Benjamin Franklin, but he 
only left the money to carry out pur- 
poses which need the great strength 
of his personality to exploit. But even 
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so, the results obtained from the $5,000 
left to the city of Boston reveal the re- 
markable possibilities of philanthropy. 
On December 1, 1899, this sum was 
$367,650.20, nearly $100,000 less than 
Franklin calculated, and this increase 
was through sources other than those 
intended by Franklin. Buried money 
at a low per cent in trust companies is 
not loaning it to young men, the vital 
point in the codicil. 

The will of a live philanthropist 
is of more effect than the last will 
and testament of a dead philosopher. 
And now it is proposed to invest the 
residue of the Franklin fund stocks 
ina building. We protest in the mem- 
ory of Franklin to this prostitution of 
his purpose and money! It is in no 
way indicated that such was the pur- 
pose of his will; and there are hun- 
dreds of deserving young mechanics 
and tradesmen to whom this money 
should be loaned, and if properly nur- 
tured—as a bank would care for its 
loans—it would carry out the specific 
purpose of the will—then build the 
buildings. 

When the niggardly and erroneous 
idea that there1is no collateral besides 
bonds and real estate, can be driven 
out of the New England mind, Frank- 
lin’s noble ideas will prevail. The 
light of recent bank troubles and pan- 
ics reveals that stocks and real estate 
are an unstable collateral, and that the 
endorsement of his own paper by a 
young man who is the possessor of 
integrity and honesty of purpose is 
a better guarantee than hypothecated 
copper stocks of fluctuating value. 


The lavish prodigal expense on petty 
personal and largely selfish desires to 
outshine in the social or. financial 
world, are as nothing compared with 
the satisfaction of beholding living 
monuments in men and women 
enlisted to make the world better and 
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brighter for others by reason of help 
given at a critical time. 

What true American philanthropist 
would not prefer to help young mento 
succeed and make themselves a credit 
to their country ratherthan have build- 
ings, libraries and endowments multi- 
plied that are making men mendi- 
cants instead of self-sustaining. 

Here is a chance for our millionaires 
to do good and to witness the results 
while they live. Who does not delight 
in doing for others, especially 
when it is appreciated? There is 
a lesson for young men to learn 
in the art of appreciation. When 
Christ enquired: ‘Where are the 
nine?’’ when he had done service to 
the ten, the appreciation of the one 
was enough to encourage the Master 
in his great work for humankind. 

The building and loan associa- 
tion in a way expresses the right 
idea. In this case we find the 
association helping to build up hap- 
py and contented homes. The home 
is the anchorage of national institu- 


tions to-day, and he who assists a. 


young man to earn for himself a home 
does more than he who seeks to per- 
petuate his name in institutions, no- 
ble in purpose though they may be, 
that crush out the personality of the 
individual and simply make him as 
helpless as an inmate of a charitable 
institution which, in one sense of the 
word, is a form. of prison life. 
Liberty, freedom, and the individual 
pursuit of happiness; self-reliance and 
generosity in turn to others is the true 
life and breath of American citizen- 
ship. 


—<—>>«<>— 


S related by our staff representa- 
tive in London, the attitude of the 
English to-day is one of intense re- 
strained excitement. The old scenes 
of our own Civil War are recalled by 
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the daily despatches which state that 
after the battle of Stormberg and 
Magersfontein the British war office 
was besieged by anguished groups of 
the friends who waited at home. It is 
said that women fainted and that the 
hearts of mothers broke. The silk of 
the duchess and the hodden gray of | 
the Northumberland peasant mingled 
in that throng where a touch of sor- 
row made the whole world kin. We 
wonder how the women of Pretoria 
whose sons and husbands were disem- 
boweled at Elandslaagte looked as they 
read their sentence of woe. We are 
not agreed about the justice of the 
African war, but we are all one in our 
deep sympathy for the unoffending 
women of England and the Transvaal. 
All war is accursed; it tracks its red 
trail through the cottage of the 
widowed girlof Connaught, and the 
palace of the London beauty, as well 
as to the lonely farmers’ homes on 
the veldt. 


—<——. 


HERE is a source of gratification 

to “The National Magazine” in 
the fact that a large number of con- 
tributors whose first magazine work 
was found in our pages, are now regu- 
lar contributors to other standard 
periodicals. Not a few of them have 
since become the authors of popular 
and standard books. This fact proves 
that our purpose of encouraging and 
stimulating the efforts of American 
authors at a time when American peri- 
odicals were under the spell of English 
authors, has had a wholesome effect. 
We are always proud of the distinc- 
tion of first bringing a young 
author to public notice, that he may 
receive the reward his work merits. 
The impulse and desire comes to print 
many more good things that we re- 
ceive every month, but the limitations 
of space are immutable, 
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ITH a spirit of justifiable enthusi- 

asm “The National Magazine” 
presents a Boston number, in honor 
of the home of the publication. With- 
out in the least slighting any other 
rival, we may insist that there is only 
one Boston. Distinctive and charac- 
- teristic, it still maintains a pre-emi- 
nence in literature, art and music, and 
general culture. 

The fact that more books are sold in 
Boston per capita than any other city 
in the world is an eloquent tribute to 
the “Hub.” The libraries are taxed to 
supply the demands of readers, and the 
reading of books in the street cars in- 
dicates the persistent intellectual ten- 
dency. 

In Boston are nurtured the sincere 
movements that influence national 
life—always sincere, whether it be the 
acme of crankism, cultism or conser- 
vatism. The atmosphere of Boston 
has both chilling east winds and balmy 
chinooks; the icicle greeting and the 
heart-touch hand grasp may follow in 
quick succession. But, after all, who 
does not love dear old Boston, with its 
rich traditions and high ideals of life? 
In what other city in America could a 
periodical of general circulation such 
as “The National Magazine” receive 
from local merchants—whose trade is 
purely local—such handsome support 
as is evidenced in the advertising pages 
of this number? 

In the mayor-elect and the retiring 
mayor, the distinctive character of 
Boston isreflected. Mayor Thomas N. 
Hart is the youngest old man that ever 
led a victorious political campaign, 
and Mayor Quincy is the oldest young 
man that ever held an office. 

The dawn of the century finds Bos- 
ton awakening to its surprising possi- 
bilities as a commercial centre. In spite 
of bitter trade rivalry, the leather and 
wool interests centre in Boston; and 
the commerce of the Hub has increased 


innocent individual investors. 


at a greater rate than that of aty 
other port in the United States. 

Twenty years hence we propose to 
celebrate the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers with an exposition that will 
eclipse all previous efforts in the world 
in that line. New blood is in the sad- 
dle in Boston, and we wish to go on 
record as the original Pilgrim and 
Puritan Exposition advocate, and have 
mapped out a campaign for twenty 
years’ work, looking towards its un- 
paralled consummation. 


Soo 


HE recent collapse in copper stocks, 
and the unexpected stringncey of 

the money market in the East, are warn- 
ings which cannot safely be left un- 
heeded. Only one of two causes could 
have “boomed” these stocks to the 
perilous height attained; either a tre- 
mendous conspiracy to blackmail the 
manufacturing interest, or an even 
more infamous attempt to “bleed the 
lambs,” that is, the unfortunate and 
This 
must be the case, because there was no 
adequate increase in the demand for 
copper to warrant the rise in the price 
of say electrolytic copper from ten 
cents a pound in 1898, to twenty cents 
in 1899. The same may be said of the 
greatly-increased prices of iron and 
steel, lumber, leather, paper, and other 
“controlled” staples. The stocks is- 
sued and bought on the basis of pres- 
ent prices and profits, cannot be safe 
investments, because the manufactur- 
er, builder,consumer and exporter can- 
not use them largely at a profit, or 
saving, to himself. It may be that- 
the lesson will be learned in time; 
that no jugglery can make four out of 
two, or even make them appear to 
be so for any length of time. It is in- 
viting panic, and perhaps worse, to 
continue to build up illegitimate trusts, 
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A LINE CITY 


By Fenton Fox 


city, but it has spread out until 

some of the residents are found 
across the line in Illinois. For that 
reason it is called the line city. 

In all Wisconsin, Beloit is the only 
place that impresses one with the 
thought that “Here is a New England 
city.” And there is a reason for one 
gaining that impression. 

The historian has recorded the fact 
that Stephen Mack, a native of Rut- 
land, Vt., settled in this immediate 
vicinity in 1820, and in 1832 a trading 
post was established on the present 
site of Beloit by a French trader named 
Thibeau. But it was Caleb Blodgett, 
a New Englander, who really founded 
Beloit, and there are many of his peo- 
ple here and in this vicinity. Mr. 
Blodgett found the French trader very 
much alive to his ownership and title 
to all the land within a day’s drive of 
the vicinity, and, being a Yankee he 
proceeded to “dicker” for a considera- 
ble tract of territory. Finally it was 
agreed that Blodgett was to pay the 
Frenchman $250 for all the land he 
could plow a single furrow around 
from sunrise tosunset. That was a 
good bargain for the shrewd Yankee. 
He hitched up three yoke of steers to 
astout plow and had other steers 
ready to relieve them when they grew 
weary. Then hecracked the whip to 
them, and the way he turned over the 
sod was an eye-opener to the trader. 
Just how much land Mr. Blodgett ac- 
quired by that transaction is not clear, 
but it was a “right smart sprinkling,” 
as the Missouri crackers would say. 

Mr, Blodgett never quit “plowing.” 


args was originally a Wisconsin 


He turned the region into one of the 
most thrifty districts in the state, and 
gave Beloit a start that has never lost 
its momentum. New England people 
moved to the city and vicinity in great 
numbers. It became a regular down 
East colony. That ‘is apparent from 
the great manufacturing enterprises 
that line the banks of the Rock River 
and extend to, and cluster on the bluffs 
above; and the splendid college build- 
ing making the location one of Wis- 
consin's leading educational centers. 
To be exact about the colony I quote 
from an article written for the Beloit 
“Daily News”, by Cornelius Buckley: 


“In 1836, at Colebrook, New Hamp- 
shire, a company composed of enter- 
prising young men, known as the New 
England Emigrating company, was 
organized. The aim and purpose of 
this company was to locate a perma- 
nent settlementin the Rock river val- 
ley, or its vicinity. Among the active 
members were Dr. Horace White, 
father of the present editor of the‘New 
York Evening Post.’ Otis P. Bicknell, 
Robert P. Cram—who many years 
ago published a series of newspaper 
articles on the early history of Beloit, 
which deserves to be reprinted in per- 
manent form—Samuel G. Colley, after- 
ward a well known member of the 
legislature, and for four years sheriff 
of Rock County,Horace Hobart, Henry 
Mears, and others, all household names 
in Beloit. Dr. White, the agent of the 
company, with Bicknell and Cram, 
visited various points in Illinois and 
Iowa in search of a desirable location, 
and finally Messrs. Cram and Bicknell 
arrived here on March 9g, 1837, and put 
up with Blodgett. A few days later 
Dr. White arrived and negotiations 
were opened with Mr. Blodgett where- 
by, in consideration of $2,500, that 
gentleman relinquished his squatter 











A LINE CITY 


A MANUFACTURING PLANT IN BELOIT 








title to a tract of land on the east side 
of Rock River, covering an area of 
six miles square, and extending on 
both sides of the state line. Later the 
land was entered in the name of Robert 
P. Cram, in the Milwaukee land office, 
and conveyances were executed by him 
to the respective owners. 


This was really the beginning of 
Beloit as it is to-day. The character- 
istics of New England are impressed 
upon everything in the place. The 
atmosphere is intellectual, and teems 
with industrial pursuits. 

Of Beloit as a manufacturing point 
and educational centre, much can be 
said. In the illustration accompany- 
ing this article is shown the plant of 
a great manufacturing institution, 
which employs over one thousand 
hands. There are many other facto- 
ries—none so large, but all giving 
work to hundreds of men, and this in 
a town of 10,000 inhabitants. 

Beloit is located just ninety-one 
miles from Chicago. Many passenger 
trains run between the two cities daily 
over the Chicago and Northwestern 
andC. M. & St. P. railroads, and one 
might almost say that it is a suburb of 
the windy city; yet the residents 
would resent that suggestion, owing 


to the pride they feel in Beloit’s inde- 


pendence. There is a great future 
opening for Beloit. 

At times like these, when great en- 
terprises are leaving the cities of the 
east and middle west for more desir- 
able locations in smaller places, Beloit 
cannot fail to profit to a very great 
extent by securiug a large number of 
industries. The location is admirable, 
the shipping facilties are superb, and 
are improving, and there are endless 
sites for factories. Rock county, in 
which Beloit is situated, is one of the 
former counties of the Badger State. 
The farmers of the county read more 
newspapers and periodicals than in 
any other section of Wisconsin, which 
accounts for the fact that in the county 
there are four well-supported daily 
papers and several weeklies. 

Like Janesville, Beloit is divided 
into two sections by the Rock river. 
But there is no strife between them, 
no factions. 

“We pull together for the good of 
the city,”said a prominent citizen, “and 
we are anxious to impress visitors with 
the fact that we are progressive and 
ready to assist any laudable enterprise 
seeking a location here,” 
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To the Members of the National 
Question Class. 


se 


S conductor of the National Question Class, Mrs. M. D. 
Frazar desires to express her entire satisfaction with 
the work accomplished during the past year, and wishes 
also to thank the many members who have written such 

cordial letters of commendation both to her personally and to 
the management of the Magazine, regarding the method of 
study. 

With the vast numbers now interested in this course of study, 
the time is ripe for perfecting the organization of the class, and 
“The National Magazine” invites each member, in every town 
and city, to form a class of ten persons, and to assume, in the 
name of “The National Magazine,” the office of Branch Secre- 
tary. 

These classes are invited to give themselves a name, and 
‘‘The National Magazine” will register each class by name and 
number, in the order in which application is made for such reg- 
istration. 

Branch Secretaries will have the charge of the classes and at- 
tend to any necessary correspondence with the class conductor, 
Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


RULES FOR ORGANIZATION 


Each present member of the class is empowered to form aclass 
of ten persons, (with nine others) for membership in the general 
class. 

Each such founder shall become Branch Secretary for his or 
her branch of the general class, and be so recognized by “The 
National Magazine.” 

Branch Secretaries shall have full charge of their several 
branches and all correspondence with the General Class con- 
ductor shall be carried on through said Branch Secretaries. 
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